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they would say to the South, Emancipate your slaves, 
and remove the evils which threaten vou, while it 
is yet possible to do so. Mr. M. then proceeded to 
show that the immediate effects of annexation would 
be the extension of slavery. The great question, 
however, was nothing more nor less than a strug- 
gle on the part of the South for political power. 
The South wanted Texas to get four or five States 
into the Union,to serve as a counterpoise to the 
to the growing and preponderating strength of the 
North. If this was an unmixed question of safety 
on the part of the South, he should have more re- 
spect for it; but viewing it is a questien of the ex- 
tension of slavery, he must continue to oppose it. 

The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Yancey] put 
the question on the ground of suprema lex, and ar- 
gued that the annexation of Texas was necessary 
to preserve the guaranties of the constitution. Mr. 
M. here went into a historical review of the consti- 
tution, to show what its guaranties were, con- 
tending that institution of slavery was not com- 
prehended in them. 

He said he might show that annexation would be 
an assumption of the debts of Texas; but he had no 
time to go into that branch of the subject. After a 
few other observations, he resumed his seat. 

Mr. RHETT next obtained the floor, and moved 
that the committee rise. 

On this question tellers were called for; and 
Messrs. Hararson and Jenks were appointed. 
They-reported 70 in the affirmative and 31 in the 
negative—no quorum voting. 

The committee rose accordingly, 
that fact to the House. 

POST-OFFICE BILL. 

On motion of Mr. HARDIN, a bill reported from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
was recommitted for amendment. 

The House then adjourned. 


and reported 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 2], 1845. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
the credentials of the Hon. DanireL SturGeon, re- 
elected by the legislature of Pennsylvania, a senator 
from that State for six years, from the 3d of March 
next; also the credentials of Hon. Joun M. Cray- 
Ton, elected by the legislature of Delaware, a sen- 
ator from that State for six years, from and after the 
3d day of March next; which were severally read, 
and ordered to be placed upon file. 

Also laid before the Senate a series of communi- 
cations from the Post Office Department, transmit- 
ting, in reply to the resolution of the Senate of the 
14th instant, information concerning the establish- 
ment of private expresses between New York and 
New Orleans: referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, and ordered to be print- 
ed. 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved that 1,500 copies addi- 
tional be printed for the use of the Senate; which 
molion was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Also a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution 
of the Senate of the 14th instant, s of the 

Register of the Treasury, showing the rates ad valo- 
rem of the ‘ ecined in 
the annual report of the Seeretary of the hre 
Which, motion by Mir. WOUDLUG 
dered to be printed. 

Also a comnfunieation from 
ment, transmitting a report from the Commissioner 
of Pensions, of applications for naval pen- 
sions during the past year, which were rejected. 

Mr. BREESE presented resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Illinois, instructing the senators and request- 
ing the representatives from that State to use their 
best exertions to procure the passage of a law au- 
thorizing the relinquishment of school lands in that 
State, found of no value, and the selection of other 
lands in lieu thereof: referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
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to withdraw from the files the petition and papers of 
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aw, 


American board of commissioners for foreign mis- 


— praying compensation for property re linquish- 
ed by their rma es and teachers on the re- 
moval of the Cherokee 
Georgia: referred to the ( 
fairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON prrsente da pe tition from Maria 
Taylor and William R. Taylor, of Louisiana, pray- 
ing the confirmation of a tract of land: referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented a petition 
Pearson Cogswell, late marshal of New 
praying the payment of the amount of judoement 
rendered in his favor ena suit instituted acainst him 
by the United States; which, with the papers on the 
files relative to the claim, were ordered to be refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciar y- 


‘ommitte on Indian Af- 


from 
’ Hampshire, 


Mr. BAGBY presented a communication from 
Hugh Wallace Wormley concerning h‘s claim; 


which was referred to the Committee on 
fairs. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented two memorials from 
citizens of Missouri, praying Congress to pass a law 
for the discontinuance of the land offices in Fayette 
and Palmyra land districts, and the creation of a new 
land office at B'oomington, Missouri: referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. UPHAM presented a memorial from Moses 
Freeman and others, remonstrating against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States: referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BREESE presented a copy of a law passed 
by the legislature of Illinois, giving the assent of that 
State tothe government of the United States for the 
erection of a national armory at Fort Massac, in the 
county of Massac, in that State, and ceding land to 
the United States for that purpose: referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition from James 
Butterworth, and others, of Missouri, praying the 
reduction of the rates of postage to 3 cents through- 
out the United States, and for the abolishment of 
the franking privilege: ordered to lie on the table. 

Also, a petition from P. Prescott, interpreter for 
the Sioux Indian agency at St. Peters, asking for 
an increase of compensation: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a 
H. Gale, formerly an ensign in the army of the 
United States, asking for arrears of pension: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RIVES presented two memorials on the sub- 
ect of the claim of Roddy, Carter & Jennings, for 
the supply of rations during the war: referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the petitions of sun- 
dry citizens of Missouri and Indiana, praying in- 
demnity for Indian depredations, reported a bill for 
the relief of Reuben Jeffrey, and others; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading, and 
the report ace company ing it to be printed. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported bac k, without amendment, and with 
a recommendation that it do pass, the bill authoriz- 
ing persons to whom reservations of land have been 
made under Indian treaties to alienate the 
fee. 


Naval Af- 


petition from James 


same in 


Also reported, from the same committee, a bill for 
the relief of ct le I renresentatives of Georg Du- 
vall; which w read, and ordered to asecond read- 
inf. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
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Inll to authorize 


diciary, re port eda 
United St tates to issue writs of habeas 
eases not provided for by law; 
ordered to a second reading. 
On motion by Mr. BREESE, it was 
Resolved, That the 
structed to inquire 
ilary of the 


the courts of the 
corpus in 
which was read, and 


Committee on 
into the expe 
judge of the district 


the Judiciary be in- 
liency of increasing the 
court of the United States 


for the district of illinois 
The engrossed bill for the continuation of the 
Cumberland Road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 


and Illinois, 
third time; 
ass7— 


Mr. 


came up in order, and was read the 
and the question being, Shall the bill 


BERRIEN remarked that the Senate was 
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thinly attended; and, as the bill was one of some 
importance, and one of the senators absent had ex- 
pressed a desire to look into it, he hoped it would 
be passed over informally for the present: agreed to 

The engrossed bill entitled ‘‘An act to refund the 
the ascertained balance due the State of Massachu- 
setts for advances during the,’ was taken up and 
read the third time; and the question being, ‘‘Shall 
the bill pass?” 

Mr. HANNEGAN demanded 
nays; which were ordered. 

But, on the motion by Mr. BATES, the Senate 
being thin, the bill was passed by informally. 

The engrossed bills entitled “An act to organize 
a new land dis trict in the southern part of the State 
of Arkansas; and the “Act to regulate the appoint- 
ments and promotions of officers in the United States 


the yeas and 


revenue service,” were read the third time, and 
passed. 
Engrossed bill for the relief of Joshua Shaw was 


read the third time; and the question being “Shall 
the bill 

Mr. F ‘AIRFIELD demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. But, 

On motion by Mr. DAYTON, the bill was passed 
over inform: illy, till the chairman of the Military 
Committee, who was not in his seat, should be 
present. 

The engrossed bills of the following titles were 
read the third time, and passed, viz: 

Anact making compensauiongto pension agents; 

An act for the relief of William C. Easton; and 

An act for the relief of Thomas Smith. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of Mary E. 
Zantzinger, the widow of Major Richard A. Zant- 
zinger, was reada third time; and, 

On the motionby Mr. SEVIER, passed by in- 
formally. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, the previous 
orders were postponed, and the bill to repeal the 
act for the better organization of the district court 
of the United States within the State of Louisiana, 
and for other purposes, was taken up as in commit- 
tee of the whole, on an amendment of the Judiciary 
Committee, considered, and, the amendment being 
agreed to, was reported to the Senate, and ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. 

{The above bill merely changes the time of hold- 
ing the court in that State. ] 

METALLIC PLATES. 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the resolution 
which was reported from the Committee on Print- 
ing, a few days since, and laid on the table, relative 
to the collection of the engraved metallic plates be- 
longing to the United States, and on deposit with 
the engravers of Washington city, was taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. F. moved a substitute for the resolution, pro- 
viding that the plates shall, after being collected, be 
deposited in the office of the Secretary ‘of the Senate, 
for the use of both branches of Congress, instead of 
being deposited in the library of Congress, as the 
original resolution provided. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD made some remarks, showing 
that the Senate had expended some fifty thousand 
dollars the last and the present Congress, for having 
maps printed; and it was right, just and proper, that 
the plates, which the Senate had paid for, should be 
deposited with an officer of a tbody for the use of 
either Honse of Congres en wanted, 
beine leftun the hands of the 


of thre 


ass? 


instead of 
Woiiat has 
copper plates, ¢ f 
which Congress year 
paying for, it lmnpor- 
and it just that they should be in the 
possession of the body which paid the money of the 
reople for them. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON made some remarks as to 
the impropriety of the step propose d. He moved 
to strike out so much of the resolution as allowed 
the House the privilege of taking cojnes of maps 
from the plates paid for out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate 

Mr. TAPPAN advocated the adoption of the 
resolution, and showed that it was a great measure 
of economy to permit the House to print from the 
plates engraved by order of the Senate, when copies 
from such plates were needed by that House. He 


enevrauvers, 


become pnimense nhmber of 


much value in the a 
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Mr. BUCHANAN looked upon it as acampound 
amendment 

Mr. TAPPAN hoped the 
prevail. Although the 
Committee some sessions back, [Mr. Preston,] then 
a senator from South Carolina, made a report ac- 
bill, in conformity with this amend- 
ment, ii was with the ¢ xpress understanding of the 
committe: that not one member of it but 
was in { AYO of that plan, or would sustain it. 

Mr. ¢ MOATE did not know that the amend- 
ment offered by the senator from New Hampshire 
would not make a very good board of management; 
and indeed he feit nothing but respect in the highest 
degree for that senator and his of the Na- 
tional Institute; as co-laborers in the advancement 
the diffusion of knowledge among 
men, they had already done a good deal. But he 
had ascertained, through various conferences in the 
Library rr omnilites 


amendment would not 
chairman of the Library 


companied by a 


associates 


of science ani 


1 
xd 
L 


', that the senator’s proposition 
was not like iy to meet that favor or support neces- 
ivy to Insure the success of the bill this session; on 
the contrary, that it would make enemies of many 
who would otherwise sustain the measure. Now, 
on this subject of constituting a board of managers— 
for the committee attached great importance to it—he 
(Mr. C.) had given it anxious attenion. 
It was the only part of the original bill to which 
much consideration was not given in the first in- 
tance. Since its recommittal the committee had had 
rences on this point, and the result 

has Leen that the plan laid down in the bill was 
unannmnously adopted as a happy embodiment of the 
main es les of all former propositions, the dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to which had heretofore 
impeded thea action of Congress as to the disposi- 
tion of the fund. Hey vas prepared now to say, that 
unless there was some more palpable objection than 
had yet} to the plan laid down in the bill, 
the support which it would insure could not fail of 
rende ring the measure successful this 
It might be necessary to say a word or two re- 
specting the course pursued by the committee in ma- 
king this arr The y went back to the rec- 


ords of all roceedings in Congres 


his most 


repeated conf 





een made 


sessit mn. 


ZFement. 





i s since the recep- 
» the number and 
propositions suggested for 
having collected them all, the 
committee conceived they could not be mistaken in 
combining from the whole such general principles as 
weld : unite the greatest number of to the 
main object. Now he felt “esti to say, that in this 
the committee had succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine —— ‘tatllons, 

from New Hampshire 


tion of the bequest, tou ascertain 
character of the various 


its disposition; and 


friends 


They had not, as the senator 
seemed to suppose, made a 
complex, expensive, or impractic able, plan of ma- 
chinery for the management of the institution; but, 
on “the contrary, one pre-eminently likely to work 
well—economically, efficiently, and practically con- 
sidere d. 

On reviewing all former propositions, the commit- 
tee found that there were two or three things in 
which a large majority concurred—such as, that the 
Vice President and Chief Justice of the United 
States should be, ex members of the board, 
and that they should have associated with them one 
yr tWO respe of the National 
Institute. It that a suggestion 


offici lo, 


stable resident members 


vas found, also, 


came from Mr Robbins of Rhode Island, that 
three members of the Senate and three of 
the House of Re presentatives should be made 


members of the board. 


united whatever the 


Thus the committee had 


re Was to recommend thi propo- 


sition to tho whose differences of opinic a ~e 
heretofore impeded the action of a debe T) 
took for th officio members of the be eV: ed 
Preside ( ! ‘ t ‘ 

There contd be no diffeu.ty as to their appointment, 
for they are already eleeted, and always, by virtue 
of their office, ready to act. The committee then 
provided that three members of the Senate should 


he named by the presi ling otheer in the same way 
that he named standing committees; and that three 
members of the House of Repre sent itives, in like 
manner, ld be appointed by the Speaker of the 
ITouse. These six members Aan t form a joint 
standing committee, and have charge of the lstitu- 
tion in ided that 
Congress should the control 
and supervision of the institution. Thus Congress 
would have the interests of the institution immediate- 
ly represented on the floor of both Houses. In 
addition to those eight ex officio members of the 
hoard, there would be seven persons to be selected 
by Congress—two of them from the resident mem- 


shou 


Congress; for the committee dec 


hold in its own hands 


himself 
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bers of the National iaatitute: the 
different States of the Union.~Hereafter, these seven 
are to be elected by joint resolution of Congress 
every two years. This would ailord an opportunt- 
ty of electing gentlemen distinguished as 
science and learning, who, from the respect enter- 
tained for them, would be able to enlist the most 
friends for the institution, and would have the best 
opportunities of making the citizens of the Union 
acquainted with its objects and advantages. 

There was another 
sure would, 
the senator 





remainder from 


consideration which he 
upon reflection, have some weight with 
from New Hampshire, and, he hoped, 
induce him to forego his amendment. It was, that, 
in looking at the two propositions, with a view of 
ascertaining which was most republican, most dem- 
ocratic in principle, he would find that of the com- 
mittee infinitely more so than his own. It was 
tainly anti-republican and anti-democratic to surren- 
der all control of the people's representatives in re- 
spect toa trust especk ally <« ommi ted to their custo- 
dy, for the people’s benefit, poe place it in the hands 
of a close body, like the National Institute, wholly 
irresponsible to either Congress or the people—a 
body, the machinery and operations of which, so 
far as regarded the people, were shut out from their 
view, and to which they could of right have no ac- 
cess. On the other hand, the proposition of the 
committeefrecognised especially, and in a pre-eminent 
degree, the complete control and si ipervision of the 
re ople? 8S representatives, and insured that public ity 
which could not fail of gaining public confidence in 
the management of the institution, 
probation as to the attainment of the 
whi h the bequest was made. 

Mr. WOODBURY expressed some surprise that 
his amendment should be attacked by the 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cnoare] as anti-republican or 
anti-democratic. Such an attack from that quarter 
was, in any view, extraordinary; but much more so 
when, in this very bill, in another place, 
members of his proposed board are 
by him to be appointed, not by the two Ffouses 
of Congress or their committee, but three by the 
Speaker of one, and three by the President of the 
other, without any appe 

Sut Mr. W. fe: ae we were sliding into that 
species of political debate which, in a case like this, 
he deprecated. This was not a struggle for victory 
of a party or personal predilection, 
in the most fit and becoming manner 
which had been devolved on 
than by our people. 

Some who assail the proposed amend- 
ment inadvertently seem to suppose it Is a contest 
whether Congress or the National Institute shall 
control the Smithson fund; whereas no such ques- 
tion exists. The same control is left in Congress, 
it the amendment is adopted, as is left in it by the 
bill as it now stands. Indeed, the amendment in- 
cronann the reserved control of Congress in one par- 
ticular through the constant supervision and check 
of the Library Committee of the two Houses which 
it provides for. 

After the amendment is adopted, Congress can at 
any moment abolish or amend the whole board— 
can give to it any special instructions by resolution 
or act; and can, by its committee, give any direc- 
tions, which by this very ame ndmer 
fi reed by the board and Institute, rather than either 
of them being made ciaaien of Congress. 

It seems also to be apprehended by some gentle- 

en, that the National Inst 
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purpose for 
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us from abroad rather 
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gentiemen, 


it are to be en- 
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itute 18 to have a great 


donation of property, as weil as power, by this 
amendment; when, in truth, no power is bestow- 
ed except conditionally. and which is not kept con- 
mily under the ntro] of Cancress: and - 
of property, direetly or indirectly, is given to the 


Institute. 

Indeed, no property 
anybody else. | 
main 





VY, buna 


find. The 


ystitute, are mere 


in Congress as trustee for thi 
board of managers, including r the | 
executive or 
rections, 


ministerial agents to carry out our di- 
and owen no more of the property itself, 
than the captam in the navy ownsof the ship-of-war 
in his charge. It is rather 
board and Institute—as they not 
property, 


a burden imposed on the 
only acquire no 
which have so long and 
decidedly been given to letters and science without 
any pay, are all, by my amendmen’, 
be gratuitous. 

The difficulty will be rather in getting gentlemen 
of suitable characters to devote their time at all to 


this subject under these ciroumstances,- than in pre- 


but their service, 


to continue to 
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venting them from profiting in a pecuniary point of 


view. Itis this apprehended difficulty which will, 
in part, be re aad by taking more managers resi- 
dent here, who can attend to the business in rota- 
tion or otherwise, at less inconvenience and loss 
than those from a distance. 

Again: it is said that the form of a resolution in 
elections avoids any dispute. How so? Suppose 
that the gentleman Saal in the bill from Ohio was 
moved to be stricken out, and that of the member ot 
the Library Committee from Ohio be substituted, 
[Mr. Tappan,] (as seemed to Mr. W. proper 
might it not give rise to debate as to their respective 
characters and fitness? So of eve ry other member 
proposed, though all doubtless were very suitable 
men. 

Other gentlemen seem to fear an abuse of the 
by these agents under the amendment, when the 
very object and terms of it are to 
guards against abuse, 


*trust 


increase tne 
through one of our own com- 
supervision and regulations; and 
osttion of the Institute and board under 
it, instead of being antagonist to Congress, or inde- 
pendent of it, is made to be in more entire s 
nation to it, and is hemmed around by 
safeguards against any possible 
commands or wishes. 
the Smithson 


miltees, and its 
when the | 


ubordi- 
stronger 
departure from its 
He was anxious that, while 
fund came from a stranger and abroad, 
rather than from among ourselves, and hene 
no cause for national pride or boasting, but rather 
was mortifying to our own backwardness in such 
an object, we should at least be vigilant over its 
use, remedy defects as to its effi ieney—which we 
may by this amendment—and add something to our 
national character by the appropriate manner of 
managing the whole trust, though, unfortunately, 
we have had no lot nor part in creating it,or liberally 
adding to it. : 
Mr. BUCHANAN observed that he had but ve ry 
few words to say on this subject. According to the 
will of the donor, this fund was to be distributed for 
the“increase and diffusion of kaowledge among men.’ 
Considering our peculiar position in the District of 
Columbia, he (Mr. B.) had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the best mode of distributing 
was by the pure hase of a great libre ry. Indeed, he 
could imagine no other if (said Mr. B.) you at- 
rempt to establish a literary institution here, with 
the great expense attendant upon living in this Dis- 
trict, aud from other causes which I need not enu- 
merate, this fund in its benefits would be confined 
to ave ry small portion of the people of this coun- 
try. From the very nature of our government, and 
the condition of the people of this country, we could 
never expect toe rect in our dé ay a libre iry to co npare 
with the great European libraries, exce yt by the ap= 
plication of this fund to that purpose. It was impos- 
sible, every body knew, for any of our citizens who 
proposed to write a histor y,or any Gther work that re- 
quired an examination into ancient books and au- 
thorities, to - so without going to Europe for that 


e gave 


this fund 


purpose. Now, he believed that an extensive libra- 
ry in which all the means of human krowledge 


should be collected, and in which they sheuld be 
equally open to all the citicens of this country, was 
the very best mode in which to apply the 
so liberally bequeathed by Mr. 
for the ‘increase and diffusion of know!l- 
edge among men.” He was clearly of that 
opinion; but he had no idea of making a speech 
upon the subject. The question now before the 
Senate resolved itself very 
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tion; an 1 that was, Shall ¢ ongress retain and direct 
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money 
Smithson 


into a simple propost- 


the immediate and efficient control of 
of its application 


| , or shall it be administered through 
the azency of the National Institute? 


this fund. and 
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Vote pylt epee Not" ' ey ad 

re ect fo tire gery Cra 4 ) lus tile j Cc- 
lieved ithad been already instrumental ind ' 
kuowledge among men; buthe thoneht Ce ress W 
bound to keep the applie ition of this fu disthict 
from thet. or any. other literary incerporated body 


W hat Was prop ed by his honora le frie id from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wooppery} in th 


amend- 
ment under consideration? Why, to connect the 
National Institute with the Sniuthsonmran I) rary—-to 
forma sortef partnersiiip between the ty re 

National Institute is to hold its meetings im a roor 


in the building to be erected for the use 
sonian library. This was in the pr 
and would be the inevitable c 
the management of this fund to that Institute. In 
a great national institution hke the Smithsonian |i- 


brary, calculated for the benefit of the whole people 


of the Smith- 
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inted amendment 


onsequence of intrust 
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« desired to keep it clear, or detach 
inet from the National Institute, oi 
ry corporation whatever. Co ( 
j n itself the immediate contre 
It would never uceeed, wie 
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i ro ( not acquainted w ither ( { 
e N | tite ind he did not |} ’ \A it 
( ! I of that mstitute re ele ea 
I imendment placed the dit ” 
( ft in the hands of man- 
te dby¢ rie f nsible to Con- 
re l ! mit peopie OF t eountry V 
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( re stedly cay ible of idministeril y 
f the Nationa I; titute; 
W therefore, troubling the Senate with any 
he should certainly ¢o for sep- 
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\ | e; wishjng and hoping that that 
: the suece which he be- 
iW leserved d if it should be made 
tung knowledge among men with 
5 d y od The more know edo 
d, the better for the people of thi 
He, therefore, should vote against. the 
ent of the honorable senator from New 
ht Vir. Woopsury,) and, although there 
ons in the bill to whieh he might 
f “ | vote for it, nevertheless, ' 
iully it came from the ¢ 
F 
Mr. ALLI {ne should vi rainst this o1 
? tior wi ever, conten t ra 
) ( fan instifation with th 
vot t t any torm or shape 
i vat \ | ite,”’? sounded lareve, 
t ( ulated to produce a ere 
ry | ic mind What was it? 
S lt 4 ret feimeti of t} ‘ city of to- 
d to forma iterary and tentihe 
t » themsel ve Well, that thing 
‘ y city id in most of the vil- 
e | ted State , from little d 
i osed f yout mel up to lite- 
composed of gray-l fed men. 
\ f ‘ ions, of which there are so many 
ere like t iu city of Wash- 
! if Way md were meré 
v t f man with man But this 
WW necity finding af PItoOl here 
ry here, ca 1 1tse¢ Na j al 
| | ! yrdle to le ra 1 Claim to 
t it asked Congress to vive it a 
ce bya solemn law. After they 
the public mind the idea of its na- 
weceeded in getting a law passed 
\ ijoxistence and then they be to en- 
er into ration, and to claima part in the 
lt tra fthe government. That Institute 
ume lit \ the very instinct of all corporations, 
f nto the public treasury of the coun- 
try f induction. Itproceeded with that 
modesty pe humility which character- 
move it all corporations. It began 
my vy charge of objects of sci- 
f o the government; and being in- 
{ 1 with t tody of that part of the publi 
pro Vv, Mu rr d from the exploring expe- 
ditio motion made to-vards the publie 
( { \ pro eed d So far. it proces de d, a 
w yt er, 4 Congress to pay it moneys 
y; and for what? For its 
e of ya of public property, which, 
f: vernment, it had asked to be in- 
iw eC ¢ re of. 
r Si ©, Which sat here $ constituents 
' eve less so unjust, in his judgment, as to 
mpt this corporation to its present advauces by 
ie fatal step of making for it a public office, and 
yl 5,000 for the favor which the institution 
id ked the privilege of taking care of the 
( ( lting from the exploring expedition. He 
1 at the thine it was upon its pas- 
ich the Senate; and he then said—what w: 
it the attraction of this corporation wa 
t ic treasury. 
\\ vy intrusted with a fund of some ha 
hi ‘ i ars. [t is intrusted to the care of 
the Co f the United States; whether by the 
by Mr. Smithson, it is now immate- 
| 1€ ) obtained; and the questio is 
ecul t Mv. Smithson could extend the limits 
by a request i his will, and 
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oney:iit IS? Wool he nublic treasury, or ought 
) ( ! Wa ! ! ibyect to the constitutional 
wtion of Conere any other moneys of the 
CASUEN id fort ion alone, and in the name 
of the Soud ’ titution, this National Insti- 
tute cor here to K Clonere to cive it the exclu- 
vi lf a mullion of the publie 
! Cy Th Co I ean wered | Vv the vPene ral 
charce t tho moneys out to be drawn out of the 
ylic tie \ y the appropriation of law, 
and that C ess has no right to intrust the ad- 
tration « f iblic funds to any functionary 
y er ie: ch les to an ‘irresponsible 
rent, u yn to the constitution of the United 
tute elf a National Institute. If we 
had at t \ tbe opposed to this bill, for he 
C ild Ly } } read rand his observa- 
t he 1 neve eli ince of a fund 
f money ! Otherwise Lye ng intrust d 
» thie t t { t ! | Th ! tt at V iS 
nots i ered, j le to t 
ot | ) It yw the inst hese machines 
called - d it possible for it 
{ e.4 ( | t this corporation with the 
adminis ne fund, and it would be just as 
much throw1 iway as to throw ut into the mud- 
nks of P All tl corporation are 
filled w ' ) e incorporation of 
law ( W Ol i exception, € ther in 
| riish | ry v4 1 Wi re ird to the dmin- 
istration by corporat , was there an instance 
Wi e tne co n had not consumed the fund 
rsqu vy, and caused it to fall short of 
the obiect « ( The Girard folly in Phila- 
le] eof this facet. There might 
be found th ( f instances in the reports made 
tothe Bri YP nie t weed with the 
vesticat of these subject and many in- 
not o t neor bait the principal, was 
eu \ the administrators It was al- 
vay ) 1} yin Washington city, which 
( t titu mm. ha no more rivut 
to the direction or control of this fund than the 
Wistar ¢ Phat tsve im—an institution es- 
blished ere \ | iysician of that name— 
) lite ) y in the Ea or West, of 
yh t t nber he had before 
ited 
It t nd 4 » be apphed in the Dis- 
t a's very idea gave rise to th 
oVvl ‘ I \ i ti ite. he had no doubt. 
Hlere was afund to expended here; and of course 
there must be mn dy to receive it, and what so 
handy Corporati What so convenient as to 
take into 1 I Isa fund of money which has to be 
expel ded What so convenient as a corporation 
cot up for the purpose of receiving it? And what 
wa tter leulated to lead § ongzress into their ob- 
ye t i to ke the tithe of national? National! 
1 word always dear to the American people—s 
dear that many n, tavern, and eating house, 


throu enouU 


title 


, and he be- 


bore thre 





lieved there an establishment somewhere in 
town here hich bore upon its sign the national 
eating house! Now,as tothe formation of a society 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge, that was 
well enough: but he did not want to see these thines 
take a literary and scientific name for the purpose of 


thrusting their hands in the treasury. He did not 
of men under high sound- 
sing beneficial objects, formed 
| with a view to enter into the control 
of the public fund Iie saw no reason why we 


want to see corporatior 


ing titles, and profes 


] 


in this capita 


should not ive the control of this fund to some 
iterary institution in Philadelphia or Boston, with as 
much propriety as to the National Institute. 

The constitution did not vive us charee of the 
mind and gx sof the American people. It was the 


privilege ot, not of a free government, to 





control the m d and direct the venius of the people; 
and he wish ee no institution for that purpose 
established in the capital of the United States, by 
which the American people are to think, and read, 
and speak Crentieme we re mstaken if the vy ima- 
fined that f ( h institutions exist in France 
ind oth par of Eure they were doing a 
service to the American people in undertaking to 


pursue the same course In this country, or under our 


government. Our government is the creature of the 
pu he m nd, i d not the creator. In Europe, whe re 
mol ure hie erowl and t} rones sustain themselves 
by controllin the thought of the people, it is differ- 
ent, but our government stands upon the thoughts 











of the people, and is controlled by them. We have no 
right to presume that the people are so ignorant that 
we ought to legislate for enlightening them. We 
are here to receive their Instructions, not to impart 
Instruction to them. Itis no part of our duty 0 do 
It is presumption in us to assume the duty. 

and which Mr. A. en- 
forced with creat energy, he not only opposed the 
amendment, but signified intention of voting 
against the whole 


] 
Mr. WALKER 


So. 
On these grounds, others 
his of 
roject. 


said that,on this oeeasion, he 


was likely to be placed in a smal! minority. In re- 
lation to the denunciation which the Senate had 


just heard upon this floor of the National Institute, 


and the charge that it commenced out of a desire to 
monopolize the Smithsonian fund, he need onl 

say that it commenced long before that fund was 
received. It originated with a distinguished mem- 
ber of the cabinet.of Mr. Van Buren, now in honora- 
ble retirement: and from no individual did it receive 
more encourageinient, or stronger marks of approl a- 
tion, than from ex-President Van Buren himse!f, by 
numerous valual and by every , 
means in which he could manifest his regard. HH: 
Mr. Wanker) thought, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of opinion between his friend frem 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cnoateé] and his friend from 
New Hampshire, |[Mr. Woopsrry,]as to which is 


the most democratic—and he really rejoiced that his 


ie 


y to 


le presents, other 


friend from Massachusetts was claiming to be dem- 
ocratic, for it was a good symptom of the proere 
of democracy—and, notwithstanding al! that was 


said by his friend from Ohio, [Mr. ALien,]} he wa: 
bound to say that the individuals who originated 
this Institution were eminently democratic. He 
did not see that the amendment offered by the 
senator from New Hampshire proposed that the 
National Institute have one dollar of the 
Smithsonian fund, or of any fund whatever. He be- 
lieved it provides that the whole payments 
are to be made by the treasury; and that all the Na- 
tional Institute is to do, as 
connection with the four other 
s to be done under the 
this body, and subject every year to the modifica- 
tionsand regulations, and subject to the supervision 
and control, of the government of the United States. 
He rejected the idea, as one utterly erroneous, that 
the senator from New Tlamp- 
shire proposes that the National Institute shall take 
any portion of this fund, or that it 
that it shall have the administration of it. 
dollar. It is not 

nd, orany other fund what- 
ever, under this ‘The Smithsonian 
fund is all to be administered by the ‘Treasury De- 
partment—to be pax! out by that departme nt; and 
ali that is to be done by this amendment is, to pro- 
vide that there may be some supervision of these 
drafts before they are presented to the Treasury 
Department. 

He should really like to know, masmuch as there 
was to be a discussion here upon politics generally, 
which of the two is the more democratice—the Smith- 
eonian Institution, or the National Institute: The 
Smithsonian Institution originated from an individ- 
in England, entirely foreign—the very name 1s 
foreign. tlow was it with the National Institute? 
it sprang from the people. It bears a name that is 
dear to the people; and it has received the man- 
ifest encouragement of the people of the United 
States. He spoke now not merely of the colleges 
scattered all over the Union that had contributed to 
its aid and support. He spoke not merely of the 
scientific men who assembled at this ) 
long since, and gave it their encouragement and sup- 
port; but he s | oke of the pe opie in the humblest 
walks of life, scattered all over this Union—res! 
in every State of the Union—who, from year to year, 
and from month to month, had forwarded presents 
And why is it that this Institute is dear to tke 
American people? Because it 1s national—because 
it is American. They wish tosee an institution here 
bearing the name of the nation, which shall give 
the United States the same happy in science 
that this zovernment has done in } 

And let him tell gentlemen that an institution that 
is merely called Smithsonian can never concentrate 
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Oitical airs, 


in the same degree the affections and confidence of 
the American people. Still he admitted that it must 
be called the Smithsonian Institution, gor did he 
propose that it should be called by any other name 
But the question was, whether the individuals who 
were named in the bill now under consideration, as 
regarded the Smithsoman institution, would better 
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Vir. 


Na- 


carry out the object of Smithson than the 


tlonal Institute. [t was a mere difference of opinion 
as to how the fund could be best administered. But 
it the re was any objection to a corporation, 
would not the Smithsonian Institution be a 
corporation? He was sure his honorable friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Croarr] would not 
deny that it was at least what was inlaw called a 
quasi Corporation; and he supposed his honorable 


end from Ohio [Mr. Aus EN} would admit that it 
would not be more democratic by making it a quasi 
He supposed it could institute suits 
il proceedings. Who are the persons that 
would have charge of this, under the National Insti- 
Who are the directors? There was the Pres- 
of the United States. Was not that democratié 
Is he not the only man in our government who is 
elected by the whole people whole Union? 
And who, together with him constitute a majority 
of the directors? Why, the cabinet, deriving their 
appointment directly and immediately from the 
Chief Magi who is himself the chosen of the 
whole American people. Was that less democratic 
than committing the administration of this fund to 
those intrusted with itin the bill? He thought, so 
far as the democracy of the thing was concerned, 
that the administration of this fund by the National 
Institute was quite as democratic as it could be by 
any other mode. 
3ut those who have charge of this fund under the 
National Institute will be always here. They are 
to contribute their valuable services and time to the 
administration of this fund, aud they are not to re- 
celve one so!ltary dollar for those services. He be- 
lieved that by committing to this Institute the admin- 
stration of this fund, two main objects would be 
‘lished. In the first place, it would best ac- 
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oration. 
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tutes 
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strate, 


accomy 


complish the intention of the donor; and, in the 
second, he believed it would also give additional 
permanency, and aid the National Institute. There- 


fore, notwithstanding the denunciation of his friend 
trom Ghio, [Mr. ALien,] and notwithstanding the 


honorable senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Cuoare| considered his plan much the best, and 
inuch the more democratic, he [Mr. Waker] 
should feel himnels consivained to vote, in a small 


ninority he sup} vowed, for the amendment proposed 
by his honorable friend from New Hampshire [Mr. 
W oopgury. | 

Mr. FOSTER New York rose not to discuss 
the measure, but to suggest what appeared to him to 


be a deficiency in the bill, namely, the want of 
some provision for the permanency of the sys- 
system of management which experience should 
prove tobe best. In the proper time he would sub- 
mut an amendment, the object of which would be 
that there should be only one of the seven additional 


members over the ex officio members elected annual- 
ly; that in the course time each would serve 
seven ye irs. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON opposed the amendment of 
the senator from New Hainpsnire. 

The amendment to the amendment was accord- 
ingly rejected. 

- FOSTER of New York now 

ome as folbows: 


sO ic oO] 


submitted his 


And J 
Loulsiana 
Vassachusctt 


ared P. Kirtland of Ohio, Richard Henry Wilde of 
ge Tucker of Virginia, George bancroft of 


Henry King of Missouri, and Joseph G. Tot- 


(1e0!7 


tenand Alex. Dallas Bache, members of the National Insti- 
tute, rsident in Washington city, be the other seven mem- 
bers, who shall, by lot, fix the term of their office, so that the 


term of oue of them shall expire in one year; of another, in 
two ye of another m three vears; of anotherin four years; 
yin five years, of another in six years, and ol the 
seven years from the first day of December next 
passage of this act. And any vacancy happening 
by the expiration of the term, shal! be filled 
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other in 
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the remainder of the term on the fourth Wednesday of 
December next after the vacancy occurs.” 

Mr. F. urged at some length the propriety of this 
provision. 


Mr. TAPPAN opposed the provision as unneces- 
ary, as there could be no eoest ot of the re-clection 
of such members as proved by their services to be 
most valuable to the institution. 

Mr. CHOATE pointed out how much better it 
would be for the interests of the institution to have 
short terms of election, as that would stimulate 
managers, who would feel their ambition excited 


by the honor of their trust, to exertions worthy of 


their re-election. 
The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
ALLEN moved to strike out the words 
‘‘members of the National Institute,” by which two 
of the nominees in the bill were designated. 


The amendment was rejected. 
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On motion by Mr. CHOATE, the fourth Wed- 


nesday in December, in the bill, was chaneed to the 

third Wednesday in December, lest sometimes the 

fourth Wednesday might tallon Cliristmas day 
Mr. WOODBURY withdrew the printed amend- 


ier day offered, 
| + 1 
obviated by alterat 
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The amendment of the s ittute, as amended, 
was then adopted, and the bill was reported back to 
the Senate. 

Mr. BERRIEN, before the Lill was allowed to 
pa ss the stage of amendment, suggested the neces- 
sity of con sidering whether a section would not be 
necessary, authorizing the institution, in respect to 
the property it would posse by the grant of 
the public grounds, to sue and be dad. It might 
be a questi n whether the roverniment would be the 
ostensible party in a suit. 


Mr. CHOATE conceived 
ground would still vest in the 


the property 
gover 


in the 


nment; but, f 


the purpose of having time to add a small section, 
to avoid any possible difhe ulty, he would have no 
objection to passing over the bill informally tll to- 


morrow. 
The amendments made 


were then concurred in. 


comnhil 


On motion of Mr BENT IN, the Senate went 
into executive session; and, after some time spent 


therein, 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE 
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pay, January 


nproved. 
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The j 


journal Ol 
THE EXPLORING 

The select committee on the be st mode of dispos- 
ing of the maps, &e., connected wit xploring 
expedition, was by tne Speaker this 
morning, 


yesterda yw 


EXPEDITION. 


the 
appol nte¢ d 


as follows 


Messrs. J. W. Biss: McDowetit, Winrurop, 
Leonarp, and Cnas. M. Rt 
MILITARY POSTS IN NEBRASKA AND ORE- 


GON. 
ave notice ef his ite 


Mr. DOUGLASS 


hereafter to ask leave to 


nition 
establish 


troduce a oil to 


military posts im the ‘Territories of Nebraska and 
Oregon. 
REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, on leave, mtreduced an 
amendment to the bill some time since present- 
ed by him for the reannexation of Texas to this 
Union; which was ordered to he printed. It wa 


s follows: 


“Amendment intended to be offered in Committee 


of the Whole onthe State of the Union, to the bill 
(500) declaring the consent of Congress that a new 


tion of the 
Union. 


State be for Within the jurisdi 


lic of "T'exas 


ned 


’ \ 
and admitted into the 


repub- 





Sr 1 elid i further er That the St ol 
Texas, when admited i his ( ( ormity with 
ee ee act, shall entitled, end continue 
to be entitled, untilthe next general census, to two repre 
ptiridiesonvag ei te House of Repie entatives of the United 
States; and, in all other respects, as f they may be ay 
plicable the ‘laws of the* Unite States shall exte id 5 a 
have force in the State of ‘Pexas, and all the territory prop- 
erly claimed and belonging to the same, in the same man 
ner as if that State, with its claims to other terrritory, had 
originally been one ofthe United States 

“Sec, 5. end be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States, so soon as he shal] be informed that the State 
of Texas has become entitled to be received and admitted 
into this Union in coniormity with the provisions oi this 
act, shall cause the sameto be publicly mace known by 
proclamation; and shall, atthe commencement of the first 
session of the twenty-ninth Congress, lay before both 
Houses all the proceedings receive by t] governm 
which shall have taken place in purs) e of this act. 

Mr. ANDREW KENNE DY presented the pe- 
ution of David — and 160 others, settlers on the 
great Miami reserve, praying Congress to ) pass a 
law authorizing them to buy the farms on which 


they reside, at a fair appraised value, exclusive of the 
improvements. The petition was accompanied by 
the following remarks: In the general pre-emption 
law which passed this House in 1841, this reserve, 
for some cause or other, was excepted frem its pro- 
visions. Before that time, hardy, Industrigaks, 
and enterprising settlers on this reserve had select- 
ed their lands, made small improvements, and 
moved their families upon them. And why they 
should have been made an exception to the veneral 
provisions of that law, ‘has always been a mystery 
tome. Be the cause what it may, those settlers 
were so well satisfied that their government would 


the 





| 


not persist in this unjust diseriminat 


165 


tt tiie 


her citizens, that the y continu d to extend their in 

provements avd to cultivate the ser! hoping a 

trusting that justice would be done them in the 
premises. And such has been the zeal with whiel 
they labored fer the improvement of the country, 
that now, instead of that great tract of land beine 
what it was afew years ago—a wilderne where 
the red man, with his neighbors, the wild bea 

of the forest, made their haunts—it ha rw become 
awell cultivated agricultural region, where peace 
and plenty greet the astonished vision every 
turn, reminding one of that beautiful passage ot 


Scripture which declares that “the wilderness 


be made 


By every principle of justice and hu 
leration 


seech the 
of this House to the prayer of the petition 
to the 


The 


te 


peution 


) blossom as the rosc 
consi 


favorable 


was referred 


the Public Lands. 


Mr. 


oft 


BOYD offered a resolution in 


to terminate the debate in Committee 
on the state of the Union on the re 


nex 


Texas to this Union, at 2 o’oc! 


ot 


« 


shal 


membet 


iaity, 
the 


Committee on 
the usual form 

the Whole 
i uols to reahe- 
k on Saturday; 


on which he moved the previous question. 


Mr. 
the 


table; 
hays, which were ordered, 


and, on that. he 


a 


nd, 


CARROLL moved to lay that resoluti 


called for 


be 


mm Oi 
+} el 
tne yeas ang 


ing taken, re 


sulted—yeas 53, nays 104—as follow 

















bk: AS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Brink fi, Carroll, Cling 
man, Cranston, Darragh, Dellet bickey Florer 
Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Grinnell, Grider, E. Han 
Hardin, Harper, Ifudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Je 
Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, | ma Kin Daniel 
P. King, Meclivaine, Marsh, Freen I. Morse ose 
Nes, Paterson, Phenix, Pollock sha R. Potter, Pr 
Preston, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Russell, Scher 
Senter, severance, Albert Smith, Caicb I mith, An 
Stewart, Summers, Tilden, Tyler, Vai \ unmeter 
John White, Benjamin White, and William Wright—a3 

NAYS—Meesrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkinso: Bart 
ger, Belser, Benton, James A. Black, Blackwell, 5 
lin, Boyd, Brengle, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brow Milton 
Brown, W. J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Carpenter, Jeremich 
I ag a yt tags age a Us 
lom, Dana, J . Davis, R. DPD. Davis, | I by 
lass, Dromg Be Dunlap, Elsi hime kita, 
Foster, French. Edwerd S$. Tlainlin, fara J 
rick, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, {1 
B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, James ( Joh 
Andrew Johnson ndrew Kennedy | trick I 
branche, Lueas, Lumpkin, MeClelaind, Vict ell 
Dowell, MeKay kdward J. Morri Permente Pavi 
Pettit, Peyton, Emery D. Potter David he Reds 
Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, St. John, + Chon 
H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simon i lidell 
John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Steenrod, Step! Stets« 
John Stewart, Stiles, Jumes W. Stone Alive I’. Store 
st ig, ‘I iylor Thomasson, Thom} yt Pils! I Ké 
Vinton. Wentworth, Wheaton, Willian VV j 
Joseph A. Wright— 104 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, 

The previeus question was seconded, and the 
main qu stion was ordered; and beige taken, was 
decided in the afarmative without a divi ! 

So the resolution fixing atime to terminate t 
debate was adopted. 

Mr. J. A. WRIGHT asked and obtained leav 
to report a private bill, (name not heard;) which 
was twice read, and referred to the Committee ot 
the Whole House. 

After some disagreement, and considerable con 


versation, as to the business which the House 


agree to proceed with, 


The resolution of 
setting apart the first three legislative days of Fe! 
of territorial 


ruary 


{or 


TERRITORIAL 
Mr. 


the consideration 


would 


BUSINESS. 
Levy, offered ye 


terdav 


Vy 


I 
Hasines 


came up; and after some conversation, having beeu 
Mr. ¢ 
3ROWN, SO as to provide for setting ay 
the 10th aa llth days of February 


— : at 


Mr. 


signment to the 


the suggestion of 


busine ss of t 


he 


was agreed to without a division. 


Mr. 


the C 


time, 


for the ‘ 


improving it while it remained. 


Mr. 


allow 


him 
modified his 


thi 


‘They had biyaite 
Texas debate, 


HOUSTON moved to susy 
to report his bill; but 
motion So as tos 


spend the 


one hour to receive reports gene ral lly. 
The question was taken and decided in the nega- 
tive—ayes 59, noes not c counted. 


Mr. 


lution, which lies over one day: 


Resolves 


} 


‘That the honorable the 


Sec 


WENTWORTH offered ti 


ré 


».» JOHNSON ani 


by eck 


Te wienis 


ee 


HOUSTON asked leave to report a bill fro 
ommittee on Public Lands. 
Mr. HAMLIN objected. 


he said, 


the 
foi 


d 


Was 


to 
mequently 


rules for 


the rules, 


Stl 


ic following reso- 














itot Hlouse the proceeding and opinion of a court ol 
I ‘ irection of the Secretary of War, in 
h “4 it Fort Gibson, to inve gate the conduct and 
Ss n P. Maxwell n charges and imy 
i n € ag st by the Si on General in cer 
| e corre ‘ pa rs « 
o ‘ 


REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


On motion of Mr. COBB, the House resolved it- 

lt into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Hopkins in the chair, id resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolutions, with the 
everal amendments thereto, for the rea nexation of 
re XaS. 

Mr. RHETT was entiled floor It w 
elated, he said, that in the ttle of St. Jacinto the 
Mex al either fired efore ey ie Within or 

0 enemy ‘ The ‘Texians, « it 
contralr ! re dire Ol i eir gv leader, 
A » W e he went ! the line, told them “No. 
boys, no waited until the Mericans came within 

> erta e of their deadly fire; the y levelled 
their rifles at particular aim, and the result was, they 
conquered He proposed, in this se cond battle of 
St J icinto, to imitate the example of those Texians; 
and therefore he should endeavor, in his argument, 
to be as brief, as dense, and as pointed as the circum- 
ances and his ability permitted 
In the first place said Mr. R.) 1 propose to state to 


which 1 intend to aim. I 
he Texas debt, I con- 
is onlysmoke. I do not suppose that any 


committee the object at 


hall not talk abo DECALINE 


proposition, which will receive the approbation of 
this committee, will have iny reference to. the 
Te xas de bt | hall not talk of war; that also is 
Mexican smoke. The proposition which he 
Ippo would obtain favor with the com- 
mittee, and which he intended to debate, was 


that Tenn., {Mr. 


submitted by the gentleman from 


Mitten Brown,] which proposed the admission of 


Texas as a State, with the limitations his bili con- 
tained. And permit him here to say, that since he 
had been on this floor, this proposition, emanating 
from the it has, had given him more unfeign- 
ed gratification than any which had otfered 
here. It proved that they of the South, although 
they might differ upon great questions affecting the 
Union, yet when questions afose vitally affecting 
their peculiar section, and Union, they 
would be true to themselves and to the whole coun- 
iy. 

The objections to this measure were two: Ist, 


ource 


been 


also. the 


that the act of admission by Congress was an inter- 
ference WI the treaty-making power that could 
me accomplish such an object; and, 2d, that they 
were admitting a foreign state, and that it was not 
mypet ik hem to do so. 
( e! should for the 


present pass over 
i I 


1 of expediency to discuss these two 


ereat pn of power—power under limited gov- 
t S b¢ the first quesuon to ve settled by 
legislators—he proceeded to say that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 


cor] that it was the d who 


uty ot 


those 





? e ot ‘ = tH ot 
' 
t ‘ wer eX- 
} 
er red with 
em as ’ Ww 1 if nouid be Aaccoin- 
: : 
hed a, it vy only admitted whit 


id been done frequently by our government in its 


past history, ad What he supreme Court 
} } ~ j ] 

nad Sanctioned WOW he asked these rentlemen 

i e urhat elanrc + +} Gateat 1s, | } 
nder what clan of the cons on did they draw 
inference of this power in the treatv-making 
rt : . 

wer. Was is not under that clause which said 

ew States might be admitted by ¢ ire nto the 

Union? If it were not for that « sho one would 


i ¢«} + Vue 
pretend that the President a 


i 


1 Senate would 


Lhe itory With aview to ade 


urchase terr 
the 


orrelative power of the power to admit new States 


Now, he put 


power to p 
itnew States into Union, which was. the 
? 4] » j 

it to these gentlemen if their arcument 


If they 


was not far more far-fetched than theirs. 
admitted that the treaty-making power was an- 
thorized to do that to which there was no express 


eference made in the constitut mm. (Vv to pur I 
itory,) y could not the ( onvress, whom the 

power was expressly given, use the sanie means, or 

any other means, to acquire this territory out of 


which they were expressly authorized to admit new 
States? He submitted to all candid men that theirs 
vas the weaker power, and that for which he con- 








CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





tended was the stronger power; and that the admis- 
sion I y their opponents of this weaker powel Care 
ried with it the admission of the stronger power. 
Now, let him refer to the reasons why this power 
was given to the Congress of the United States, and 
Look back to the 
How was it that the old 
Was this constitution 
and Se No; it was 


not te the President and Senate. 
origin of our governn 


States came ito the 





Won: 
j } t |? ] t 
ramed by tke Lresideiit 


c 
I 


SD 


nates 


framed 





precisely on the grounds on which they 
1 proposed now to act by thi bill admutting anew 
1} Stat he old States came into this Union; the 
|| ol utlon Wa framed by & combinition of two 
1! ereat powers and interests: first, the States, as 
states icted on it; and, second, thie people belong- 

1 to state ion! 
| Now \ t hie the constitution was 
| framed, and | sion made that new States 
itbe admitted into the Union, that it was in- 


tended that the same power which had made the old 

, should adinit and forni new States also? He 
thought so. In admitting new States, they would 

|} have the popular apy t ; 

}} ment sanction of the country; and was not that pre- 

|] cisely the course which they proposed to pursue here? 

|| They were analogies of the 


. tatartion 
1} constitution. 


j 
i} sstates 
| 
| 


) 


robation, as well asthe govern- 


serving strictly the 


But let them look one step further. Why was it 


}} that the framers of the constitution, when they said 
| : 1 } 1 1 ‘ = 

1] that new States might be admitted by the Congress 
| Into the Union, had not declarec that the VY 


1d} } vs >] Pranenaal ; ‘ rt 
ould be admitted by th President and Senate 





r they chose to | the highest fuaranty on 
|} this subject, both by wtion of the people, and 
I 


that convened to 
Why, look at the treaty- 
power on the simple question of its corrupti- 
and see whether the mode which they pro- 
posed to carry out here, : 


of the component sovereignues 


mak the constitution. 


}) making 


t tue 
Palys 





was not far better, far more 
secure, than the admission if it could be effected by 
the President and Senate. It was true that the rati- 
fication of u treaty re quire d a vote of two-thirds of 


| 
I] the Senate; but two-thirds of the Senate were only 
\| nine senators more than a meré majority of the 


Senate; and Mr. R. agreed that nine men might be 
more easily influenced to a particular course, on a 
question of this vastly important character, than a 
majority of the House of Representatives, coming 
directly from the people. Every body knew that, 
in this great matter of admitting States, some of the 
most enormous mnstaneces of bribery and 


corrupuon 
had occurred, 


They all knew that Ireland had been 
annexed to England by mean: 
Lord 


less than five 
ereagh began his 


not 





millions sterling; and 








| politic ore is It Was, with this measure. 
| I ) One step farther: he would say that 
1} it affe 1e States not only as States, but that it 
iffex people of all the States; for it would 
| have been wrong to | e admitted new States into 


nion without assent of the people of the 
ng as soveretgus in the 


| States, Shall the S 




















| Senate, alone have a voice, and the people hare 
| none It was not a republican doctrine, and was in 
mflict with the constitution, which declares that 
| Co sand Congress only, shall liave the power 
| to ew States Into the Union. tits positic n 
i Wa the power of adimiliting new States was 
} ae I at ail In the first 
ce, said | a treaty 1 It cer- 
tainly Is net e, or confederation 
lone it may mean a different tl A treaty is 

| that about which you treat, about which you must 
| trent; and it was in that view that Mr. Madison has 
}} put it in his article in the Federalist. He says it 
Hi wa 2 cCeSSary te erve the treaty-making power to 
i} the President and se . on account of the secrecy, 
1} de spatch, and certainty with which they couid act., 
It was clear that, if it had not been for the treaty- 


have come listo 
sand ob- 
in the way which would have prevented the 
* that territory by a legislative act. 
t follow that, under other circumstances, 
ouisiana could not have been annexed by an act of 
Now, there were a class of cases which 
within the treaty-making power alone. 


, sty} ¢ 
ou.ag not 








were difficultic 








“ONGYTESS. 


ty came 








1 hese were cuses of extra-territorial and interna- 
1] ional interests, such as right of search, rendition of 
\| territory after war, rendition of criminals, fixing 
mundai y, &c.; all cases o " ¢Xtra-territorial and in- 


ernational concern, requi:ing no act of Congress to 


arry them out. Butin all cases of municipal con- 
cern, Congress must act. , 

Here Mr. R. cited several cases in illustration of 
his position 





| 








(ee ee 


In these cases Congress might act alone, if it saw 
fit. Thought it might act in coi with the 
treaty-making power, yet it could act al One 
gentleman laid down the broad 
any matter affecting foreign nations, the tr 


t, and that Congre 


nection 
one. 


proposition 


, hat, 





king power alone must ac 
not Did those who held this doctrine reflect that, 
matters most vitally affecting the people, they 


lid = iC, 
would give all | 


legislative power to the President and 
Senate, and make the representatives of 
the mere underlings of an ar! 

he ruins of the liber- 


dentand Senate, built up on the 
here referred to the act 


people 
stocracy of the Presi- 


t 
tlie 


ties Mr. R. 


mar . | 
of Congress in relation to the coionia 


ot the peopl 

. ! ' } rhicl 
trade, wuich 
West India 
trade to Halifax. 


‘our whole 
and friving the carry! 
Under what power did Con ry spass thatact? Un. 
Under whe 

Under the 
And 


one 


had the effect of sweepin: 
trade, 





der the power to reg 
powe r was it prope 
power to admit new States into th 
now he came to consider that p 1 
listen to the arguments that have been otlered against 
this measure. He had not heard a single argument 
that did not zo to the effect it would our 
municipal relations. One ane 
nexation was, that it wa and 
was designed to give additional political power to 
the southern peruon of the Union. Was not that a 
municipal affair? Another was, that it would ex- 
tend and perpetuate slavery. Was not thata mum- 
cipal affair? Again, it was objected that it would 
produce war. Well, had not Congress the power 
to declare war? And if it had, had 
do so in that w ay as We ll as any 
ation of Texas would be a proclamation to E 
to come on, If s i 
In short, all the objections that had been urged 
against the measure, proved it to a municipal af- 
fair, over which Congress had control. He woul 
now hasten onto the next proposition, which was, 
that Texas was a foreign state, and that Congress 
had the power to add foreign states to the Union. 
The gentleman from Kentucky behind him [Mr. 
G. Davis] talked about political suicide, which 
said Texas would commit by being annexed to 
the Union. Why (said Mr. R.) we don’t intend to 
touch the sovere ienty of Texas. We intend to ad- 
mit her into the Union as a sovereign equal with the 
other States; and, even if we should temporarily 
abridge her sovereignty by making her a territory, 
we intend at last to give irrection by 
erecting that territory into sovereign and indenend- 
ent States. Bat it in St 
must be a severe); 
Where was there 
the United States 
sovereigus: He 


limerce 
imut ‘Texas 
9 


ywer. 


nion 


Let any 


nave on 


tions to 


oft the opnlTec 


a sectional quesulon, 


Hota right to 
The annex- 


othie 
r} iil 
-iahiaa 


he chose, to go to war on issuc 


ve 





he 


her a resi 





be recollected thata 





ate 


? TT 
nh tO DE Union, 


admitted lito 


ny ft ‘ tt “> titutl 
any thing m e constitution of 


to show t 





were not 


assented full » the truth of the 





i 
declaration made by the gentleman trom Massachu- 
setis. The rentleman said that Ma ichusetts was 


a soverelen when she entered into the 


and that, assentlig 


she would have a right to vo out of 


confederacy, 


to the constitution 





asovereicn, 





the Union when- 
He 


to 


violated. 


had 


r she thought li 
believed that every sovereign State 


dissolve 


e constitution was 


aricnt 


’ 





the federal compact enever she thougnt 
It was violated, and th y te, as a sovereign, 
had a right to judge for herself iv it was violated 
But if Texas should come into the Union, he should 
like to know how she was to come in in any other 


rentlemen 

to admit Texas into the Union, she 
But 

rl a constitution asd 

she can be admitted, and 


a State; and ifa St 


way than as a Sone 


contended that, 


sovereign State. 
must be first taken inas a 
must ft 


before 


territory. Suppose 
that was done: she 
State vovernment 
when that Is done, 
must be a foreign Hlow was a 
State to be admitted into the Union 
a foreign State? Tfati 


she is ute, she 


tate. Soverelen 


uniess she wa 
ust be 


sovereign State, it m 








a foreign State; and when gentiement contend that 
before a State can be admitted » the Union. 
territory must belong to the Uni they contradict 
what they have already don Mr. R. went on t 
illustrate this argument by citing the eases of the 


States that had been admitted into the Union since 


the adoption of the constitution. | referred par- 
ticularly to the case of the State of Missouri In 
conformity with the act of Congress, this State, 
when a Territory, formed a constitution, and ereet- 


ed herself into a State. Th 


ing the 





approbat 
admittance. and had to adopt another before she 
could be admitted into the 
Missouri: then? She was a sovereign and 
suppose Congress had refused to admit her till now: 
would she not be still a sovereign and independent 


on of | rress, 1e was refused 





Union. 


ay 
State 












nquestionably she would, and she would 
ea foreign State. A State cannot be admitted 
the Union ull she is a sovereign; and then sh 
} re siate 

[| cs objection which had been made to 
easure y the gentleman from Maryland, 
Vir. IX py.) white the thought was en- 
d to cow t was, that the consti- 
ed t t no mia i be Gg uilned t 
or or met r of House of Rep- 
ve ss he | have been nine year i 
2 of t United States for the first office and 

‘ ye I the latte 
Pine now how were the two elauses of 
{ t tron—one providing that Congress may 
new States into the [ } nd the other de- 
r I t senater and a representative shall be 
! 1 seven years a resident of the United 
States—to be reconciled? But what was the rule of 
rwon this subject? The rule for construing jaws 
ind constitutions was, that, where two provisions 


y shall be so construed 


as to make each stand, if possible But there was 

o difficulty in this question, as it could not come 
up ull the State was admitted into the Union, and 
sent her senators and representatives here. Sup- 
pose, then that the new State should send senators 
and representatives who are inhabitants of one or the 
other of the old States—indeed, the tramers of the 
constitution 2 ht have previded this clause cx- 
pressly with the view of meeting the cases of States 
admitted into the Union out of foreign territory, so 


that they may é con nelled to find member of 
Congress who, by a lone residence in the United 
States, may be better acquainted with its laws and 
institutions than the late sul jects of perhaps a des- 
pot owe} He now came to the objections on 
the reund of ¢ Xx pe dieney lt had been urged that 

i \ sectional question—that the territory to 





innexed lies on our southern border, and that its 

\ tion will add pe litical stre ng h to the south- 

f po of the confederacy. Well, he should 
» | v how eny addition of territory was 
eV to fe thrat was not sectional in that sense. 
\\ id he) ever vet territory that surrounds 
the whole Unioi So farit was a sectboned ques- 
t} ! essity be so; but, viewedina 
proper | t, it was t section The question 
\ of our Union were to stand 
Ss new, and er to be extende or whether we 
are t ro on and extend the blessings of our 
tree insututions over a vast territory; Whether 
we a} to go on % our ancestors intended, 
enlarging our nessessions, extending our Institue 
t ind fulfilling our high destinies, gr remain as 
MW t ; to be the last a quisition that 
we are t might be some force in the 





! Was notthe last. Hecould not tell 
with the improvements that have been made in ma- 
chinery and steain navigation, how long it would be 
bet whole continent was brought under the 
blessings of our constitution. He said the question 
Was not sectional becnuse it was not final. Would 
centleman say that Oregon shall not come into the 
onfederacy? The South was, and would be in any 

sarily «small portion of the Union. The 
greater portion of territory was at the North, and 
the North would have the centrol of this continent. 
‘*Westward the star of empire holds its way;” and 
would gentlemen say that this would not have this 
Vast territory 


on} ’ 





betore the 


event, 


nieces 


This was not a sectional question in its bearing 


here were two great objects which the constitution 


Was designe d to secure: one Was to provide for t! e 


common defence , the other was to secure domestic 


tranquillity. They hada mighty nation seeking to take 





nNosscssioi) Of territory on the bor this confed- 
eracy, with a view to assaila portion of this Union; 
and would they say that they would disregard their 


tutional oblicatfon to provide for the 


defence? Would they allow the design alluded to 


sted our domestic tranqulllitv—in- 
{ 


common 


togoon until it afle 





ternal t ullity—the tranquillity of the whole? 
Would they say that they would not carry cut the 
provisions of the constitution by the p of this 
Were the people of the South under the pro- 
tection of the constitution? . Were they by the con- 
‘ nd Se i don e tra lity? Or would 
th ro OW W he avitations of the South which 





had been originated in the British Parliament, and 
ntot 
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was their constit 


Domestic tr 


’ i! iI ty 
us was the purpose fo 
which they entered into the confederacy; and now, 


when a great object was presented as a means to 
secure it, by which they could be at peace with the 


itional right; it 
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By continuing the agitation of the South, and re 
fu ing to tra tl them by the passage of 
they would violate every princi le of the IY) t 

He then briefly replied to an argumen sed | 
the centleman from Ve rmont, [Mr. Mansi d 
contended that the provision of th consututior 
which prohibited any alteration of the c« 
In relation to t ortat oI f & Wa i 
vuaranty for the South, u the & came 
trong enol otect themselves 

But gentlemen had said this 1 wren rife { 

‘HonNna! lO We betwee thie N rth d the S 
Why, the South was ina y, and is - 
tined ever to be s Lod what weuld they do witl 
the bill on the table? Why, eve: ( e of the 
constitution was desiened to enable the w to pro- 
tect themselves and, Y passin’ this ill. t y wou a 
only be acting in consonance with the constituti 
What was despotism but irresponsible power 

Here the falling of the € irman’s hammer an- 
neunced the exnu n of the honorable gentleman’ 
h ur 

Mr. CALDWELL gaid, during this di 
rentlemen had spoken of the great in rtanee 
the der ) I C)inye 
had said that of su ( 

cé | Vy reali: \ ey ( ( | 
at { i it 1, (Mr. ¢ 

Ww ver. V i t t WW ft t f y ’ ‘ i 
in di sing q stion t t there 5 abe 
any port f the statesme! ‘ thil ( ! who 
oppose | the nnexation of Tex ot Uni 
We present the astonishing spectacle to the world 
of having offered to us such a boon as had been of- 





fered before to no nation of the earth, and yet 

* ’ 1 = 
were standing there debatine whether they v 
accept the proffered boon. ‘l'o him, this was the 


creater matter of wonder and astonishment. 


He propose d. be 


he entered into 


fore any notic 
the objections which had been urged te this mi 
ure, riefly that Texas 
its rich and fertile fie 
mighty rivers. But we had lost that part of our do- 
main. By the tre aty of 1803 we acquired an undis- 
puted right to the territory of by the 
treaty of 1819, we lost that right. ‘ith deep mor- 
tification he made lo [It was 
of his duty or purpose to cast censure on any 
who were € neat ( 


1819. The natic 


to state was once ail 


b 
own, with all 





I ¢ 


the acknowledgment. no 
part c 

‘ 
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on had had that subject under con- 





sideration, and the nation had passed a verdict on 
the question. It was suflicient for his purpese to 
know that our greatest statesmen—Mada) Jetler- 
son, Monroe, Pinckney, ay and Clay, ind the ven- 
erable gentleman froin Massat etts himise M 
Apams,} had all established the fact that Tex wa 
as mucn ¢ Ss by the treaty « }SU3 \" t 
island of New Orleai 

From 1803 to 1819, the settlements which wets 
made in Texas were im under the guarantics of 
that clause of the treaty of 1803 which provided that 


the cimzens of Texas should be incorporated into the 
Union of the United From 1803 to 1819 we 
ld out a rances to the inhal 
mn into this [ 


siates. 
continued to he 


of Texas of 


ytant 


admissie 


Presidents—all our accomplished st men - 
tended that Texas was ours, and all united in de- 
r that the citizens of ‘Tex hould receive the 
rotection of our f and be lryiitte mito 
Union a: ciuizens of the U: ed Stat rccol L¢ 
the treaty of 1803. He might reter to the action of 








our statesmen day after day; he might point f 
letter written when the gentleman from Mas 





in the formation of the treaty of 











~ nea Sree ictesaibecenassuapinianantpies aonnaesieinainininenpaanetl 
etts was Secretary of State, declarin whenitwa 
expected that a descent would be made on Texa 
by some Frenchmen, for the purpose of making set- 
tlements there this rovernnic Ww ly ner 
nit such a tl 1 of the Rio Ga 
Th Tex ’ le u 
qerx whi t were j ed tot l ot thi 
rine to the a e of ‘Te is by t vo 
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United S‘ates and, Jn the nréan ume, they were t 
have the free enjoyment of their property, ther 
libertic id the religion they prote 

Gentlemen ked about the oblige! f treaties 

iey professed a high regard for law and order, and 

‘OCH {a strict observance of treaty | h; aad he 
a d them where was their regard sor treatie 
when they sanctioned the selling into colonia! bond- 

the very people whom this Unio: was | ia by 
the treaty of 1803 to protect. 

He had said that by the treaty of 1819 we lo 
Texas. That was so true that they could not deny 
it; but he asserted here, and he held himself respon 

ible to prove the assertion, that neither Spain noi 
Mexico acqaired any right under the treaty of 1819 
t was one of the fundamental doctrines of our dec 


of independence that all legiumat 


derived their rights from the consent of 
1. The people of Texas were part \ 


t} 
ratloi) 


vern- 


the 
Line 
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United States. We farted with our meht to ‘Texas 
1 1 
but Spain took nothing by the deed; for the peopl 
of Texa ever sanctioned the act. Witnin a few 
months after the treaty of 1819 a co.uvention wa 
din ‘lexas: and the best estimate t y had of 
- o} 
the population of that country was, thatin 1819 
r P rm 
lex had 12,000 inhabitants. These ha unt 
by their representatives in the convention to uch 
i, } . . : ‘ } 
hie had alluded, formed aceial 5 a Lie l 
ence, In which they said 
i Ci it i “ily i ta 
nt it i ria i Sst 
‘ j } t - I 
( l St le 
‘ ¢ ‘ ; 
: y ] St 
( r t iss} ted mm too lons I Vv cher 
| 
f has aroused the citizens of Pexes trom thre torpo 
! vi i fancied se urity 1 1 lulled them suicy have 
th es, by a co! ntion to which they were no 
I abandoned to the dominion ofthe Crown of 
s taprey not only to impositions already into 
‘ ill those exactions which Spanish rapacity ; 
{f Texas woull have proved 1 elves 
i rthy of the age in which they live—-unwort f their 
estry, of the kindred republics of t American co 
nent, could they hare hesitated in this cmergens y whut 
eourse to pursue ? Spur ing the fetters of colonial vassalage 
laining to submit to the most atrocious despotism that 
ever disgraced the annals of Euro they have resolve i. 
under the blessing of God, to be F = 


And from that moment they were free. From 
1819 to 1524 Texas and Mexico presented a con- 
tinued scene of revolution and bloodshed. Texas, 
although for some time invaded by a foreign army, 
never did submit, never was conquered by either 
the armies of Spain or of Mexico. She 
her right to freedom, and she maintained 
that rieht until 1824, when she was admitted : 
free and independent State, wth Coahuila in 
Mexiean y- Thus far, then, 1 
that Pexas never did submit to Spain, and Texas 
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He would 
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never hh pre sent government ot 
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we overthrown by amutlitary despet, and the con- 
t mm under which we enjoy our liberti wert 

battled down into the dust, and a central government 
were here established by a nt, if the 
people of Massachuse its woul I to submit 
to such des potism?: Would she not ra voice 
in behalf of the constitution and of freedon And 
what more had Texas done? In [525—one year 
before her declaration of independcice—Texas 
hoisted the banner of the constitut ind called 
upon the older Mexican State oO y round it in 
defence of thei ricvht md their freed n but he 
not recarded, and the Me can confederacy fel 
ler the power of Santa Anna, with the exception 

vt t! repu ic O | 

She alone was true to her kindred; true to that 
pisit which she had inherited from ! incestors 
on the plains of St. Jacinto, where.t! lace 
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her independence so that the tyrant of Mexico 
or any other country « ould not reach it. 

Texas, then, was a free and independent nation, 
she was not only in fact free and independent, but 
she was able to maintain and secure her freedom. 
She had achieved it by the noblest patriotism, the 
most undaunted valor. She has acquired it by all 
that is held sacred in our revolution. We should 
be the last people on earth to deny the right of 
revolution— the divine right of kings. 
If we were entitled to our freedom, Texas was en- 
titled to her freedom; and when gentlemen talked 
about robbing Mexico by the admission of Texas 
into this Union, he could draw no distinction be- 
tween this robbery, as it was called, and declaring 
that we had robbed England of the colonies which 
she had owned previously to the declaration of in- 
dependence in ‘1776. If gentlemen who talked 
about Mexico had lived in the glorious 
days of our revolution, the universal joy which 
pervaded the vuntry at the result of the battle of 
Yorktown, might perhaps have been marred by 
the hoarse croaking of “robbery” of England of her 
fair possessions. 

Thus, while Texas was free and independent; and 
proposed to come into this Unbon, its admission 
would secure a territory of unparalleled fertility; 
it would secure to the southwest—our weakest and 
most frontier—a_ protection which 
neither armies, fleets, or military posts could give. 
When it was seen by reference to the map that the 
great valley of the West—that the great commerce 
of the valley of the Mississippi, constituting in it- 
self an empire—that the great mart of all our west- 
ern produce was secured by the admission, he 
paused to hear what objections there could be to the 
measure. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. 
INGERSOLL,| who addressed the committee early in 
this discussion, had brought forward one of the 
most important objections to this bill, viz: that there 
was danger in extending our territory; that the 
States would fly off by means of the centrifugal 
force; and he added, in the course of his remarks, 
that the central government here was the heart 
through which the life-blood of the system must 
flow to all the States. Here was an important ob- 
jection to the admission of Texas into the Union— 
the enlargement of our territory. ‘This extension 
of territory was the very reason why he was an ad- 
vocate for Texas, irrespective of its ‘position; and 
when gentlemen taunted him here as a strict con- 
structionist, a State-rights man, if they pleased, and 
still advocated the annexation of Texas, hethrew it 
back to them, and told them that was the very 
ground why he wanted ‘Texas—because it was cal- 
culated to secure the dovirines which he advocated— 
the doctrines of 1798, which all democrats at least 
ought to advocate. Was there any danger of this 
government flying to pieces by extending its terri- 
tory? He read from Mr. Madison’s comments, in 
the Federalist, on the constitution, in which he 
said Mr. Madison took the doctrine that the natural 
limit of a republic was, that extent coming from 
which the representatives of the country might meet 
as often as the emergencies of the country demand- 
ed. He held this doctrine, and he said, in thisday 
of steamboats and railroads, that our government 
might extend over this continent without danger of 
falling to pieces. 

But he might be asked how was this extension of 
territory to guard the doctrine of State rights. 
Every State they added to this Union, every enlarge- 
ment of ourdomain, would be an additional obstacle 
in the way of the consolidation of this government. 
The more diversified the soil, the climate, the pro- 
ductions—the more different the pursuits and oceupa- 
tions, the habits, and education of ¢! Dor- 
tions of our Union—the more difficult it would be to 
get the Congress of the United States ever to con- 
solidate and centralize this government. Each State 
would demand for itself the mghts of legislating for 
itself, of consulting its own peculiar interests and 
notions. Every State they added to this Union was 
but another sentinel on the watchtower of freedom; 
every State they added was butanother cyeto guard 
the jewel of liberty: that jewel was State 
ereignty. 

He referred to the objection 
Texas, which had been taken by the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. Mars} yesterday, and he 
complimented the candor with which it had been 
brought forward by that gentleman. This objection, 
‘together with that of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, comprehended the whole matter jn issue. 
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The objection of the gentleman from Vermont was, 
that it was a scramble for political power. Ah! 
they had itat last. Conceal it as they would, the 
gentleman said, it must come to this. Let 
(said Mr. C.;) in God’s name let it go to Ke ntucky; 


It come 


let it go to Ashland—to every wlug in. the slave- 
holding State: that the whole Opposition to this 
measure was a scramble on the part of the North 


for political power 

[A voice: “A political scramble on the part of the 
South.”’] 

In God’s name 
est had the South in making a 
ical power: Had the South, 
dent yim the halis, the 
rislation on the North, 


North of 


aer 


(continued Mr. C.,) what inter- 
scramble for polit- 
by possessing ascen- 
power of enforcing class le- 
by which they were to plun- 
then “OW h earning 


stitutions of the 


the s, to interfere 
with the domestic i North, was it 
feared that ld make any such interference? 
No; every candid man from the North would tell them 
that he had no such fear. The South never asked 
anything but to be let alone; the slaveholding States 
only asked to be permitted to enjoy, in their own 
way, their own libe rty; that the y would not disturb 
her peace, and distract her citizens. They would 
not attempt to enforce slavery on the North; let the 
South have the political ascendency here, and they 
would never oppress the North. 

There was, then, some positive reeson on the 
part of the North for wanting this undue ascen- 
dency. Did want to destroy the balance of 
power, to meddle with the slavery of the South; 
to force them Into measures in regard to their domes- 
tic institutions that they denied to them the right to 
interfere with? She could have no other object in 
waiting this great ascendency of political power, 
except for the purpose of wronging and oppressing 
the South, and destroying the power of that part of 
the Union. No; he wanted this kind of declaration 
of the gentleman from Vermont to be understood in 
the South; and he wanted the South to answer 
through her representative here, and their organs at 
home, whether, in their mad devotion to party dis- 
cipline, they were prepared to sacrifice all that was 
dear to them and their posterity, for the purpose of 
becoming closely identified with the federalists, the 
abolitionists, and the fanatics of the North. 

They were told that they had no constitutional 
power to annex Texas. That question had already 
been argued so ably, he would not enter into a mi- 
nute examination of the subject. He recollected, 
however, when it had been proposed to reannex Tex- 
as by treaty, they had heard it thundered from the 
Capitol, and from every State in the Union, that it 
Was a grogs assumption of power on the part of an 
accidental, irresponsible, ambitious President, to 
promote his own ends; and that it would be a dec- 
laration of war with Mexico; that Congress only 
had the power to annex Texas, because Congress 
only could declare war. He really had been simple 
enough to suppose that they were honest in that 
declaration. But now, when they proposed to re- 
annex Texas, not by treaty, but to admit her by act 
or resolution of Congress as an entire State into this 


the y Wo 


' 
sie 


Union, they heard it thundered from the same party 
that Congress had not the power to admit ‘Texas as 
a State, because it belonged to the treaty-making 
power. If it did not belong to the treaty-making 
power or to Congress, where, he asked, was the 
power? There were but three departments—the 
executive, the legislauve, and the judiciary. He 
had heard no one say that it belonged to the judi- 
ciary. ‘This was a great attribute of sovereignty, 

If they proved that it did 


lost. 


that could not be 
not belong to the general government, he would 
prove to them that it did not belong to the 
State governments, and then they were charging our 


fathers who framed the constitution with the folly, 
ay, with th its com- 
posit ntial attribute of sovercignty. This 
attribute of sovereignty could not be annihilated; it 
was not gone. Lt belonged, then, to the general, 
and not to the State governments; and he read from 
the Federalist the views of Mr. Madison respecting 
the powers of the general and the State governments 
confirmatory of this position. 

But they were met here with the law of nations, 
and the y were told that this thine could not be done, 
beeause a State could sovereignty, 
This doctrine had not its origin in these halls: it 
originated in the Briush Parliament; its origin was 
with that subtle, cunning power, which had at all 
times its eyes upon the question; which had been 
looking on Texas as her own undisputed clime. There 
it was declared to be a question which merited the se- 


niadness of having omitted in its 


not merge it 
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rious attention of the British government. Let them 
inquire of that selfish, unscrupulous power, where 
were the independent governments of Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland? That they were free, wast attested 
both by history and by song; but they had lost 
their freedom. ‘The classic highlands of Scotland 
might reverberate in the hurried accents of despair, 
“Where is my freedom?” and echo answers 
“Where?” They had been swallowed up by that 
power which now, when her interests required it, 
preached to other nations that a nation could not 
merge its sovereignty. 

They had another example which had a bearing 
on this subject, viz: the thirteen original States. 
They were sovereign and free as ‘Texas or as Eng- 
land? Where was theirsovereignty? Where was the 
sovereignty of Massachusetts. It might be said, 
and truly, that Massachusetts was sull sovereign 
and inde pendent, and had only delegate da poruon 
of her power for} specific purposes to the general 
government. ‘This was precisely what they intend- 
ed Texas should do; that in becoming a member of 
this Union, she would surrender only the sover- 
eignty that Massachusetts had surrendered when 
the Union was formed. 

But they were met here with the objection that 
Texas could not come into this Union with the con- 
sent of all the partners, on the old law maxim that 
anew member could not be admitted into a copart- 
nership without the consent of all the members of 
that copartnership. ‘This might suit the capacities 
of a county court lawyer, but it never could have 
any weight with statesmen. They had the consent, 
if the gentleman desired, of every partner im the 
original firm, without asking for it now. In the 
formation of the articles of copartnership, that con- 
sent had been given unconditionally; yes, it was 
declared in the constitution expressly that new 
States might be admitted into the Union, and that by 
the Congress of the United States. In support of 
his views on this point, Mr. C. read from the Fed- 
eralist. If there were any doubt on this point, he 
might refer also to the journal of the convention, the 
articles of the confederation (by which it was agreed 
that Canada might be admitted into this Union) to 
the rejection’of every proposition,to restrict this pow- 
er, and the adoption of itin the unlimited form in 
which it now stood into the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 

There were various other small objections which 
deserved a passing notice. In the first place, it was 
objected that we will have to assume the debts of 
Texas if we annex her to the Union. Now, (said 
Mr. C.,) we do not propose to assume her debts. 
The measure which he advocited was one which 
proposed to admit ‘Texas as a State, to allow her to 
keep her own lands, aud to pay her own debts. 
But suppose (said Mr. C.) that we do have to pay 
her debts: were not those debts created in conse- 
quence of our want of faith? Were not these debts 
incurred in re-establishing that freedom which we 
deprived her of when we thrust her from us, and 
transferred her to a foreign despot, by the treaty of 
1819? He asked gentlemen if it was not a debt 
which appealed to us by every feeling which ought 
to govern our counsels here—that appealed to us as 
the price by which they redeemed the freedom 
which was once theirs, and which we de- 
prived them of by the treaty of 1819. But that 
debt was amere bagatelle; it constituted no real 
the measure with those who urged 
it, and was amere bugbear to frighten those who 
wished to be frightened. If we assume the debts of 
Texas, we shall do but mere justice; and the lands 
which we shall receive for them will be more than 
sufficient to pay them thrice over. He, for one, he 
would inform gentlemen, was ready to go for the 
bill that will give Texas all her lands, and leave her 
to pay her own debts. He conceded that point, to 
obviate the objections of those who so strenuously 
opposed paying the debts of Texas. But it had 
been said, and that, too, by high authority, that if 
Texas is admitted into the Union, it will not only 
produce a dissolution of the Union, but that it would 
ustify such a catastrophe. Now, this was language 
which fell strangely on the ears of western men. 
Why, in the new States, said Mr. C., to talk of dis- 
union is little better than treason. We do not suffer 
our minds to dwell on such a theme, and if we hear 
it, we dismiss it from us with loathing and abhor- 
rence. It might do forthe old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to talk of disunion; she might threat- 
en it again and again; but he would tell Massachu- 
setts that she could not dissolve the Union if she 
tried todo it. JNo proposition of that kind had ever 
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come from the West, and never could come from that 
quarter. We love the Union, and though the North 
and the South might both threaten its existence, the 
young giant of the West would bear aloft its ban- 
ner as the emblem of our happiness and 
he understood the interest and 
husetts rightly, she was the | 

farewell of hex 


feelings of Masse- 


last State that would 


ever take a long | isterhood. He 
had greatly mistaken the character of her people it 
the were willing to relinquish the advantages 


which the Union had given, end would continue 


to give them; Massachusetts knew too well! that 
her steril rocks had been made to blossom 
as the rose by this Union; and she knew too well 


that one continued stream of wealth had been pour- 
ed into her lap from the sunny South and the young 
West, and would continue to enrich her while the 
Union lasted. She knew, too, that a dissolution of 
this confederacy would reduce her to the impover- 
ished condition of her ancestors, when they landed 
on the rock of Plymouth; and that the bounties she 
now enjoys would be withdrawn from her forever. 
Where would she find a market for her manufac- 
tures, with a protection of 30 and 40 per cet.—a 
protection that no other government in the world 
ever gave to any portion of its ¢ itizens? Would she 
forego all these advantages to follow ‘is lead of a 
parcel of fanatical abolitionists in a crusade against 
southern institutions? He did not believe that she 
would. We have been asked (said Mr. C.) to point 
out the advantages to be derived trom the accomplish- 
ment of this measure. Hie would reply that they were 
innumerable, and that it needed but a glance at the 
a to make them plan to the meanest capacity. 
Mr. C. then went to describe the climate, soil, and 
as of Texas; its unexampled fertility, and 
capacity to produce every species of agricultural 
wealth. The great staple of the world—cotton— 
could be produced in great abundance in it than the 
best cotton lands of the Southwest; and so the lands of 
‘Texas were capable of raising more sugar than was 
done even in Louisiana. ‘The third great article 
en be raised there with equal facility. 
But (said Mr. C.) by way of better understanding 
the advantages of annexation, let us look at the 
effects of refusing to admit ‘Texas into the Union. 
We have been told by the gentleman from Vermont, 
{Mr. Marsu,] that it is a matter of little conse- 
quence, Texas ouly having about 140,000 inhab- 
itants, and her trade amounting in imports to only 
about $400,000 or $500,000 annually. ‘That she was 
quta small affair at best. The gentleman must have 
forgotten oneof the first lessons he learned in the 
books of his childhood, which told him that— 
“Tall oaks from little 
Large streams from litt 
Texas, though but small now in = population 
and resources, is destined to be one of the most 
wealthy, populous, and extensive republics on this 
continent, and perhaps the greatest agricultural pow- 
er in the world. She may support a population of 
fifty millions at least, and her commerce will proba- 
bly be the largest in a Union. We should view 
this matter (said Mr. C.) as wise statesmen, and not 
with the inamailions rom of bigoted and sectional 
partisans. Let us suppose that Texas makes a 
treaty with England, by which she admits British 
goods into her ports at a low revenue duty, and has 
yoo? cotton admitted into England free of duty: what 
| be the consequence? All her cotton lands will 
ie houeae brought into cultivation, and her 
cotton going to England under facilities which ours 
will not possess, she will have the exclusive benefits 
of that market. ‘The southern States must then raise 


acorns grow, 


tle fountaius flow.” 


grain and stock in lieu of the cotton which they 
now raise, and this grain and stock will su- 


persede those articles now supplied by the West. 
Deprived of their natural market for these articles, 
the West must turn their attention to manufactures, 
and thus come into competition with the manufac 
turers of the North. ‘The North will then find in 
the West a powerful rival, inated of a consumer of 
her manufactures; and where, then, will she find a 
market. What, then, willa protective tariff avail 
her? She can’t suppose that Texas, excluded from 
the Kaien through her means, will give her a bounty 
of 30 or 40 per cent. over the manufactures of the 
English, at the expense of her own citizens. Here 
Mr. C. was reminded, by the falling of the Chair- 
man’s mallet, that his hour had expired. 

Mr. GIDDINGS next obtained the floor; and, 
after a few introductory remarks, observed that the 
question before the House was as to the union of 
two independent sovereignties. ‘Texas was as 
much a sovereign and as independent as the United 


safety. If 


er 


169 








States—as capable of carrying on her 
administering her own affairs, 
ternal, as we were. She had, in fact, entered into 
treaty supulations not only with this government, 
but with several of the powers of Europe 
’ ) ! 1 ' 
acknowledged and treated by the eivilized 
a sovereign 


government, 
both internal and ex- 


and was 
! 
world 


and independent followed, 


power. lt 


thercfore, thatul the conte: Ip annexation took 
place, we should assume all the debts, treaty supu- 
lntions, and other oblizvations, which Texas had en- 
tere | Into, an 1 she we ruld, in like manner, have to 
assume our: Now this being the case, he wanted 
to know of the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, or some other ventleman capable of 
answering the question, if it was proposed to assume 
the large debt of Texas, or to repudiate it. The 
treaty re jected last session provided that this govern- 
ment should assume the debts of Texas to the amount 


of ten millions. But was that the whole amount of 


the debt? Some gentleman had estimated it at 
twenty-five millions; and even ‘lexas herself did not 
know how much it was; for her government was 


now taking measures to ascertain it. At all events, 
he was safe in saying that it was a much larger 
amovnt than ten millions. Now he wanted to know 


if this government assumed the ten millions, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty, and also in the 
gentleman from Pennsy ir... 
SOLL, | what was to become of the 
W as it Shey sarge e it 


bill of the 
J. INGER- 
rest of the debt 


yivania, 


Mr. REHLETT said that he proposed to ti ike nei- 
ther the debts of Texas nor her lands. . he meas- 
ure he should support would leave ‘Texas her own 


lands, and let her pay her own debts. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said that this, then, was repudi- 
ation which might do very well fora repudiating 
State; but it would never do for Ohio. He also 
asked if it was proposed that this government should 
be bound by the treaty stipulations which existed 
between Great Britain and Texas; one of which was 
conceding the right of search, and the other for free- 
trade. But there was one prominent subject, on 
which he propose od to offer afew remarks. The 
great object of annexing ‘Texas to the Union was to 
secure and perpetuate the institution of slavery, and 
to protect the slave trade between that country and 
the slave-breeding region of the South. 

He referred to the correspondence of the late Mr. 
Upshur and Mr. Calhoun, to show that the mainte- 
nance of slave ry and slave-brec ding Was the object 
of this movement; and he replied to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,]} that they of the 
South had originated this agitation on the subject of 
slavery here. He charged that, year year, 
items were found in the appropriation bills to pay 
Indians for pursuing and restoring fugitive slaves to 


after 


chains an id ne —approprh AyIOnsS 
the treasure which belonged to the 
and the North, as much as to the 
cited other instances of calls made by 
the whole Union to maintain 
trading and slave-breeding, 
here and said it was the North that brought the 
tation of the question here. 


He said he spoke the 


out of 

East, 
He re- 
South on 
slavery and slave- 
and yet gentlemen came 


made 
West, the 
South. 


y the 


aci- 


f He nry c lay, 


OPIDIONS ¢ 


and the whole whig party, when i ao that this 
government had no power whee institution of 
slavery. He also avowed that he declared the sen- 


timents of the whigs of Virginia, as declared in the 
whig address to the people. He quoted the senti- 
ments expressed in our declaration of independence 
in relation to freedom and equality, and asked how 
different was the attitude in which we 
ed to the world by - correspondence of the late 
Mr. Upshur and Mr. Calhoun. It attitude 
of degradation. Was were represcnted as attempt- 
Ing, aided by i to overthrow the d 
‘76. ‘Lhen we supported freedom; but now we were 
represented as supporting slavery. As a northern 
man, and in the name of the people of the North, 
he felt bound to deny that that was our object or at- 
titude. If there was aman in the State of Ohio 
who advocated the doctrines which the correspund- 
ence referred to set forth, that man would be dis- 
countenanced by all parties in that State 

As such sentiments, however, would be taken as 
the sentiments of the North, unless eg were de- 
nied, he there gave his solemn denial of their truth, 
and asserted that they were a violation of ‘the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. 

But one feature of the corre sponde nee here- 
tofore alluded to, was the economical bearings of 
slavery on the = of this government. Slavery 
was represented as an economical institution, which 
he (Mr. G.) denied. It had alsg been represented 


were present- 
was an 


rance, ctrines of 


>, not 





as moral; but in either case, he hoped the South 


would not involve the people of the North in their 


“economical”? or ‘“‘moral” institution. But what 
were its economical bearings? He took the free 


inhabitants of this country at fifteen millions of 
people, and the slave population at two and a half 
millions. INow, in the case of an invasion by a for- 
eign power, what would be the effect of that eco- 
nomical institution? He went through a detailed 
statement to show that it would require five millions 
of people to take care of and guard the two anda 
half millions of slaves; for, as they were scattered 
over the numerous slave States, two persons would 
be required to guard one slave, unless they could 
be collected together in a smaller area. He then 
spoke of the increase of the ariny and the navy for 
the support of slavery and to keep the slaves in sub- 
jection; and thus the freemen of the North poured 
out their blood and treasure to keep human beings 
in bondage and breed slaves for southern States. It 
was unjust towards the North that this should be 
so. He then noticed the productiveness of the pub- 
lic lands in the North over the South. The public 
lands in the South had not repaid the cost, while 
those inthe North had put millions of dollars into 
the treasury. In Virginia, the land of Washington 
and of Jefferson, one of her most talented sons had 
said, there was a vast menagerie where men, in the 
likeness of their God, were bred for the market. 
And look at the effect of this economical institution 


on that State. Look at her exhausted plan- 
tations, at her  dilipidated buildings, — the 
reneral want of thrift, and the absence 


of prosperity. Such was the efleet of the economi 
cal institution. In that connection, too, he noticed 
the post office expenditure, the profits of the routes 
in the free States having to be spent in supporting 
the mail department for the slave States. He also 
spoke of the e xpenditures on forts and fortifications 
in the slave States, which were built by slave labe 
and then he quoted some authority to show thatone 
white free man would perform the work of two 
slaves; and thus the “economical” institution wasan 
unjust burden on the free States, as the public trea- 
sure, which alike belonged to the free as to the slave 
States, was spent in the employment of that labor 
that would be more than sufficient if the persous 
employed were free. 

Would to God he had the language to express his 
ideas on the subject of this economical and moral in- 
stitution. The various shades of complexion spoke 
to him p lainly of what were theirmorals. But very 
recently = advertisement had appeared in the Globe 
and the National Intelligencer describing ‘‘a “young 
woman nearly white, with straight hain, and accom- 
plished manners;” and yet they talked of decency, 
and their morals. Within the first ten days after he 
arrived here he saw a scene which never would be 
erascd from his memory. A iman, not white, but 
nearer white than black, the slave of a family here, 
was told by his mistress that she found it necessary 
to dispose of him; and he was to be disposed of be- 

ie he was aman of intelligence and aman of 
mind. He was to be sold, although he hada wife 
and several small children, to whom he was at- 
tached; he remonstrated with his owner, and said 
thathe could not survive a separation from his family; 
hut what was the characteristic of that moral institu- 
tion? Why, there was no escape for him. He then 
drew a knife and attempted to cut his throat, but his 
arm was arrested. He then sprang through the door 
and ran to yonder muddy canal, where he termina- 
ted his life rather than endure the pain of being sep- 
arated from his wife and Jitde ones. ‘That was the 
morals of slavery. If gentlemen wanted further 
proofs, if they would but give him a committee he 
would show them in abundance. But he had a fur- 
ther illustration: A woman with her two children 
was torn from her home and friends and husband, 
and immured in that building, which stands a living 
monument to stamp disgrace on this Union, unul 
the day of her departure arrived. 

There, where thus incarcerated, with no eye but 
that of her two small children and of God upon her, 
she looked back to her home, her friends, and cast 
her eye forward to that deep and damning indigna- 
tion to which, with her children, she was to be con- 
signed; and while thus contemplating the horrors of 
her situation, her reason tottered, she became a 
maniac, took trom her children their own lives, and 
rushed unbidden into the of God. And 
this was the morality which the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State argued in 
the face of the world, and to sustain which they at- 
tempted to commit this nation! He shrunk from it 


presence 
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andidate. 
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(a hour here expired 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON ol 


ter some preliminary remarks, in 


ber’s-shops, 
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genutiemal 


wide range the debate had taken, and gave , | 
ic} been incul 
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id, to defend the 

Catholics in 

es there existing 

rainst the doctrine 

} The Catholics of 

his country ne th ‘ S to them by the 
constitution of | 

in the manner dictat ty) 1élr OWN consciences. 

They sat down under their own vine and fig tree, 

and no man could intertere w ith them. This coun- 

whole whig rty. ‘urther on in the try was not pre pared to establish an Inquisition to 


ventleman’s speech, Hie as presumed, in- try and punish men for their religious belief; 
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tended for the electio.:s in North Carolina next sum- and those who assailed any religious sect 

he found another s lar position assumed. i} in this country would find a majority of 

in reference to the Pennsylvania the people arrayed against them. Mr. J. here 

following langu ; sent upto the table and caused to be read an ex- 

rs Was Fn i tinnkelennins tract from a paragraph published somewhere in 

this argument that neral Jac} 1S ma and I have heard d tratic bers of louse s} | Tennessee, for the purpose of showing with what 

oaaien wane | ‘ ; ri stat s political party the Catholics of this country acted in 
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Mr. RATHBUN next 

Mr. BOYD desired permission to 
amendment to the pending resolutions. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that there was now 
pening not only an amendment, [Mr. WeELLEn’s,} 
ut an amendment to the Dovc- 
Lass’s,] and therefore an hot 
in order. 

Mr. DOUGLASS 


amendment of the g 


1e floor. 
submit an 


btained tl 


+ 4 > 
aine ndiment. [Mr. 
ther amendment was 
consented to accept the 


ntleman from Kentucky as a 








modification of, or a substitute for, his amendment to 
1 
the amendment. 
>» ’ lout 

Mr: BOYD then presented his resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
Joint resolution providing forthe admission ot Tex i 

te of the Lino 

Be it Peselved bu the -Senate-and: Hi of Representatives 
} he Unite f edt l (¢ So USS é hat 
the Congis h conse he territory rightfully 
cluded Ithh » jJimits ot dexas be erect 1 into a new 
State, to be called the State of ‘Fexas, with a republican 
form of government, to be adopted by people ot Texas 
with the consent of the existing government, upon the fol- 


low ing cond 


1loresal 


tions and guaranties; which, when adopted as 
ratory as 


1, shall be oblig well upon the people ol 
Texas as upon the United States. 

First. That said State be formed subject to the 
meut, by the government of the Luited 
tions of boundary that may with 


adjust- 
States, of all ques- 


arise other governments 










aiacond. 1 re constitution of nend 8 ite of Texas, with 
the Leeeee eee ee of its adoption by »people thereo! 
be trai 1 tted te ‘tea Pee sident of the i hited States, that the 
Same m8 e laid before Congress at its next session 


Third. Sai 
ceding to the | 
and harbors, 


i State, when admitted into the Uni 
nited States all fortifications, barre 
navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines 


armaments, and ail o means p) 






perty and 











the public defence belon rto ‘Pexas, shall reti 

ublic funds, debts, taxes lues of every kind 1 
on to or are due or 01 ve Pexas and hall also retain 
allthe vacant and unappropriate 1 lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and liabili- 


ties ol 


ischarging 
to be disposed of as said State may 
drrect; but inno event are said debts and liabilities to be- 
coine acharge upon the government of the United States. 
Fourth. New States, of convenient size, not excee 
three in number, in addition tothe State now proposed to 
he in d, and having suflicient population, may hereat- 
ter, by the consent of said State, be formed out of the terri- 
tory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission into the 
Uuion under the provisions of the federal constitution: Pro- 
That said State or States as may be formed out of 
that portion of said territory which lies north of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions ofthe eighth section of the act of Con 
gress ofthe sixth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty 
commonly called aud known as the Missouri compromise; 
but such State or States as may be forme: out of that por- 
tion of said territory which lies south of thirty-six degrees 


Texas; ama the residue of said lands, afterd 


said debts and liabilities, 


7 
ne 
ling 


vided: 


and thirty minutes of north latitude, shall be admitted into 
the Union with or without the provisions specified in said 
eighth section, asthe people ofeach State, from the great (i 


versity of soil, climate,and products, may desire 


The committee then rose and reported progress, 
aud Mr. Boyn’s resolution was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SAMPLE presented some papers, the pur- 
port of which was not heard; and they were referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

On the motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, it was 
resolved that the Committee on Accounts be em- 
powered to send for persons and paper 

The House adjourned. 

IN SENATE 
Wepwnespay, January 22 

Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions of 
lature of Ohio, in which they request the senators 
and representatives iu Congress from that State to 
employ all the reasons that are within their power 
to bring a speedy termination to the negotatious 
opened in relation to the title of the United States 
to the Oregon Territory, and to take such measures 
as they think necessary to secure the American set- 
tlers there in the blessings of liberty, to give protec- 
tion to thetr lives and property; and the y protest in the 
most solemn manner agall ist the surrende ry by yy COM 
promise or otherwise, of the smallest portion of t { 
ritory which the United States have a just title to 
On motion of Mr. A., the resolutions were 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed—the 
committee on that subject 
on their reportof a bill. 

Mr. A. also presented a preamble and three res- 
olution, passed by the general assembly of Ohio, on 


1845. 


the legis- 


r¢ ad, 
s¢ lect 
having been discharged 


the subject of the annéxation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. A. said that the preamble sets forth 
the views of the legislature upon the subject, and 


the first resolution to declare the solemn 
protest of the general assembly of that State 
against the proceeding of the government of the 
United States, or any branch or department thereof, 
which has for its object the annexation of Texas 


proce eds 
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to the United States, and gives amone other reasons 
therefor that such a m 
tional, and would be exiending the are 
cee. The second 


easure would be unconstitu 


a of slavery, 


resolutton 


In the series instruc 
the senators representing that State on this ees 
requests the members re presenting the people of that 
State in the other bran h of Ce nere 8S, to conform 
then action to the view 


S expressed in the resolution, 





and to use their utmost ende ivors to prevent the 
annexation of ‘Texas t the United Si tes. The 
resolutions were read, and ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Committee on I reign telu- 
sr 

CRIT NDEN presented a p n froin 
a Blam t, in behalf of f and 
his brother, lannerhasset, praying com- 





pensation for } Harman PBlan- 
stroyed by ofh- 


ited States, 


his father, 
hasse ce cde ce ised, wh nh was ce 
cers vcung under the authority of the U1 


t 
supposed 





at the tume of his counection with Aaron 
Burr. 

Mr. RIVES presented the pet: * J. R. Bry- 
ant, the administrator of —G aa deceas- 


ed, late of the State of Virginia, and a purser in the 


service of the United States, praying that the ac- 


ee ni ‘ +! + P » ‘ 
counting officers, in the settlement of his accounts, 
} 1 - : } “ae . 
may be authorized to allow certain charges for of- 








station: referred to the 
Naval Affairs. 

EVANS presented a petition from Ebenezer 
an officer of the revolutionary army, 
allowance of 

the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the petition of the heirs of 
Thomas Stewart, praying te be indemnified for dey 
redations committed by the Cherokee Indians in 
1780, and it was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. 
to withdraw from the files the 
Breedlove, of New Orleans, yx 
for the use of his boat. 

Mr. PHELPS presented a memorial from Alden 
Partridge, of Norwich, Vermont, asking for a loan 

150 muskets, with bayonets, and a like quantity 
of cartridge boxes, for the use of his military acade- 
my at that place: ‘red to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also presented a petition from sundry conan of 
Yates county, New York, in which they ask Con- 
rress to adopt measures by which this an “ alles na- 


tions will be pledged to settle all future in 


fice rent while aval 
Committee on 


Mr. 


storer, 


on ana\y 


praying 


for the arrears of pension: referred to 


Ne 


BARROW, leave was granted 
petition of J. Wi 


ray Ing compensation 


rete 








ernatior 








dimiculties b y pea ‘eable arbitration; a also as 

that Congress would diminish the appropriations for 
works of defenee, the tende mey f which is believed 
by them to keep alive athirst for bloodshed, and to 
olive power to the spirit of national revenge: read 


ind ordered i the table. 


Mr. HENDERSON, frem the C 
Private Land C 


to le O} 
ommittee on 
to conhirm tne 


laims, reported a bill 


title « ot certain lands clanmed by Benjamin Bullasd, 
of Let e: which was read, and ordered to a sec- 
ond reading, and the repert accompanying to be 


printed. 
Mr. ASHLEY, 


from the Comm 


ittece on Military 
A 7; “= eqil dd fee renort chioh wa ler ] 
Affairs, mace an adverse report (Which was orderec 
to br nted) on the petition of Alver Day and 
other members of a company pt Ohio volunteers, 
during the last war, praying the payment of the 


amount of pay due them. 

Also, , to which the 
merial of James Smally, agent, upon the subject 
referred, reported a bill for the 
regiment in th 
mont militia, 
which was 
and the report i 

Mr. CRITTE 
resolution 
eae 


Mr. ¢ 


from the same committee me- 
, Was 
payment of the ith 

e 2d brigade of the 3 { ae of Ver- 
a services at the 
re id, and orde red io a 


battle P lattsburg; 
as readiig 
printed. 

: introduced a joint 
application of certain ¢ p- 
which was twice read, 
remarked that he did not think it 
refer the 





‘ompanying to be 
NDEN 


respecting the 


F ! 
, on leave 


vhen 


Was he- 


cessary to resolution to any committee, as 
it did not propose any appropriation of m mey. by 
the acts already existing, appropriations have been 
made to satisfy claims for supplies furnished to the 


troops in Florida. In the sett'ement of the a 
the tormer law or resolutions do not 
cases—for instance: th cases where provisions 
were accidentally lost and capture d by the en 


intended to supply the 


‘counts, 
embrace some 
ose 
my. 


ihis resolution was defect 


It therefore needed no reference to a committee, as 
it was merely to give more latitude to the applica- 


tion of the appropriations. 
The resolution was placed upon the calendar. 
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Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, to which was referred the billto granta por- 
tion of public lands to the State of Hlinois to aid in 
the completion of the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
reported it amendment filling the 
ill with 590,000 acres, and recommend- 


massare. 


back with an 
jank in thet 
Ing lis 

Mr. WOOD! 


from the C 
back, 


SRIDGE, ommittee on 
Public Lands, reported with an amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do pass, the bill 
to quiet the tithe lots of land in the town 
of Peoryal burg and Croghansville, in the State of 


Ohio. 


to certalli 


e reports of the 
cases of Christophe: 


Ri Mulle f, 


‘al adverse 
in the 


my 
Lhe seve 


milttees 


standing com-~ 
Taylor and the 
were concu:red m by the 


eirs of Albert 


senate. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted the en re- 
solution, which lies on the table one day, under the 
rule, viz: 


Resolved, That the Postmuster Ge 
t senate 


neral be directed to in 


whether the amount of revenue of the Post 





e Department from postages, fines, and miscellaneous 
receipts, Which accrued between the 4th of Mar h, 1841 
and the of June, 1844, exclusive of the sum of four hun. 





ired and minety-seven Uiousand six hundred and fifty. -seven 
ollars, or of any part thereof, appropriated by an act enti- 
led An act to make appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partme. pproved September 9th, 1841, has been sufficient 
to defray the current expenses of the department during 
that period; and if not, what is tl ie ammount of the deficiency, 
ind whether it exceeds or falls ¢ hort of the sum still uncol 

















Ie i, and supposed to be collectable, of the revenue of the 
lepartment which has accrued during said period, and th 
ame t of such excess or deficier icy 

On motion by Mr. ASHLEY, 

Reso That the Committee on Military Affairs be 
structed inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
present military force in the State of Arkansas to an 
amount sufficient tor the proper protection of the inhabit 
ants of said State, against the depredations of the Indian 


tribes within her limits; also, into the 
pleting the erection of Fort Wayne 

of said State, or so ser fort in lis 
tablishment therein of a sutticient 
inquire into the expediency olf 
stationed at Forts Gilson 


the Indian count 


expediency of com- 
on the western frontie: 
-u thereof, and the es 
military force; also, to 
removing the troops now 
and Towson, military stations in 
ry west of the State of Arkansas, to 
within the limits of the State 
ifford protection to he 


ie exposed and ub } 


me ot} 


some 
from 
citizens 
portions of the 


points or stations 


they may some 





protects 


"Me HUGER presented a memorial from sundry 
erizens of the city council and of the chamber of 
commerce of Charleston, South Carolina, asking 
that the branch mint it may be necessary to erect in 
consequence of the burning of the one at Charlotte 
North Carolina, may be built at Charleston, South 
Carolina: to the Cominittee on Finance. 
CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
sed bill making appropriat 
continuation of the Curabe riond road in the States 
Indiana, and iilincis, came up for consider- 
ation, the question being, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. EVANS ing juired what amount was 
posed to be appropriated by the bill. 

Mr. WEIUPTE remarked that the bill 
same amount of ion as the 
same object which pas ed the Scnate 
| 


, 


referred 


The engro ion for the 


of Ohio, 
pro- 


provided the 
bill for the 
} 

the last ses- 

v.ords of that bill. 


appropriat 
rl I 


sion, and it vas ih the 
The bill tailed in the other House for the want of 
time pon it. The appropriation proposed 
by the bill was recommended by the Secretary of 
War and chiet of the topographical bureau. 

Mr. EVANS inquire d whethe: 
estimates of the de} 
priations in the bill was 
road. 

Mr. 


vcry 


to act u 





, according to the 
umount of appro- 
nt to ct 


artmenht, the 





; 
ymplete the 


WHITE understood to reply that the 
appropriations were for the year. ; 

NILES said he rose to ask for the ayes and 
noes, and not to make a speech against the passage of 
this bill. He had too much and had 
vbeci aureful an obse this 
Senate in 
sion of aconsututional question, or to op 


ofany bill a constitutional objec- 





experience here, 
vver of the action of 
rmment, to consume the time of the 
the discus 


too ¢ 


rove 


pose tothe passage 


' 


tion. ‘This subject was an ancient one, almost as old 
as the government; yet the repeated action of Con- 


not changed the quesuon. A wrong, 
however often repeated, did not, by such repetition, 
become aright. Hebelieved that this bill did not 
VISION USUALLY contained In these ap- 


£ress had 


contain the pre 


propriation bills, for reimbur ing the sum appropri- 
ated from the five per cent. fund arising trom the 
sales of the public lands in the States, in pursuance 


There 
executives Who 
unless it contain- 
such were the senti- 


of an original compact with the new States, 
had been, he believed, our 
would not sign a bill of this kind, 


ed such provision. Whether 


ome of 
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ments of the 
aad if he did, it proy 
here He had been called by hi 
yet Mi N. ay 

bill, either without or w 

have suid Mr \ 


stitution in 


to them 
friends Old Veto; 
fuld veto thi 


wou d now be ¢r lo allude 


could not 


Whetner he 


nient in practice 
made to poss 
traction and €X 
or the purposcs 

thermometer, which: usuall le ic Character ol 


} tat t ’ 7 *"a"| 
Lhe ONSUTULION a I Litni¢ i Was not so 
much the 


the stat 


phere, as 
trea ury 1 
low, the constitution mitract ul when itis fi i 
it sudde nly expat Is, and becomes suth tly 
and ample 


measure 
which eithe i 


bro id 


may 


upon 


ury havving been Wi OW Bstat appropriation 


for the object 


Congress the treas- 
this bill have not 
been made. rendered such 
propriauons Now we hav 

dundant treasury, and seein to be a 
riod ofa 


ontempl 
The wan 
unconstitulional 


ape 
a re- 
proacning a pe- 
urplus revenue, and, consequently, ther 
is no longe r any doubt as to the powe r to nass this 
bill, or the justice and expediency of doing so. He 
thought it was time the question was settled as to 
the power and policy of this government to expend 
thie public funds on works of internal improvement 
Whatever it once may have bee i. this road now had 
become a mere | 
States through which it 


benefit 
1 


passed 
I 


local road, 
The public travel 
had found and this road 
had become only a local one. We had yesterday a 
very strong speech from his friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
Aten, |—in much of which he concurred—which 
pointed~ out the attaching the 
word ‘national’ to personal interest 

We now have an the kind before 
this road is called although, in fact, it is 


and trade oltner channels, 


importance of 
local and 
instance of us: 


national, 


local; but it is attempted to attach to it the odor of 


nationality, so as to bring it within 


the pale of the 
consutution, and give it a haracter of eeneral inter- 
But when these appropriations to cease; 
and what is to bethe limit of this road 
tional? Will it stop at the Mississippi? 
reasons will exist for extending it west 
as do now for roIng*to i a0 wt 
the Mississippi, it will 
it, and there will be found no point at which we can 
short shores of thie Pacific In 
twenty years or so, we may have a State on the bor- 
ders of the Pacific; and Oregon will have its senators 
in this hall, and we shall be on to continue 
this road to that settlement. It was some years since 
admitted by a distinguished senator, not ‘now here, 
friendly to this object, and who believed that there 
was power In this rovernment to proscc ute works of 


est are 


called na- 
The sanie 
of that point, 


Snauuonal eas 


stop of the ocean, 


called 


internal improvement, that this road ought to have 
a limit; and that if appropriatio IS Were continued to 
be made, they should have a reference to a termina- 
tion of work. But now 
prospect ahead of ever bri 
They 


each apy 


we have no limit, 


} 
the 


no 


these appropri- 


ging 
ations to a close. 
year to year, and 
precedent and a reason for 
and pothing but the natura! which he had 
referred could put an end annual drains 
from the treasury. He as ‘or the ayes 
noes, as he wished to record 
ball. 

Mr. WHITE said he felt no disposition to 
himself to be drawn 
menton this bill. He would not let those constitu- 
tional objections go unanswered, if it was for 
the fact that this subject was one hammered as long 
This 
policy 
countenanced by the government during half its ex- 
istence; I 


must ro ( 


ym from 
ropriation becomesa 


future appropri 


illons, 
ind 


i 
alow 


into a constitutional argu- 


not 


as the constitution itself had had an existence 
bill was one in execution of a system of 
and it was as familiar to the constitution as 
the preamble to the constitution itself. He would 
not trespass upon the time of the Senate, and would 
only say that the same bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate last session by a large majority, and it failed in 
the House merely for the want of tme for its con- 
sideration. The constitution of that body was such 
that it disabled them from taking up measures, un- 
less of imperative necessity. ‘The Senate, he appre- 
hended would not ful to Xe cute theact which they be- 
gan the last session, wider a state of the treasury not 
near So favorable as now—when it was overflow ing 
with means. The Senate would recollect that, last 
session, the dimensions of the road were changed, 


: | 
execuulive, he did not know | 
} 


t of 
be national west of 
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contract it within a 
that, too, in 


as in the present bill, so as to 
foot of one half its foimer vid hh, 
the portion comprising the most expensive 
it Macadamized portion. 
finished by this bill had 
‘e commenced, and wa in a dilapidate d con- 

He then all { t lavish expenditure 
f fi and 


or mone Vy ol 
-f ‘ t ’ tapsslartier fr 
portion ) ‘ yun particuiatiy rol 


and 


‘T} 


been 


3 construction—the 
road proposed to be 
long sin 
gituuon 

y for improvem norther 
middle 


anal and main- 


West should 


ock inthe Ches 


tained that 


ken, 


MASSA 


LAIM. 


fund a 


HUSETTS ( 


ort ssed bill to: ascertained 


the State of Mas: 


Shall the bill 


tts came un, 
pass; On that mo- 
having been ordered and 


8, as follows: 


achuse 
jue Stion being, 


¢ 


tion, the yeas and nay 
\- cain I: y OF naw l 
ikKen, resullec yeaS <0, nays 
Barrow, Bates, Pay 
yton, Evans. Fairfield 
Huntingtor 


mn, Ba 
1, Foster 


sevier, Stur- 


! Dickinso 
New } 7 } wood. S pl 
eV I li, yV ecniy 


le 
geon, Tap; 


an 
So the bill was passed. 
The enerossed bill for the relief of Jost Shaw 
he engrossed bill for the reiiei of Joshua Shaw 
came up for consideration, the question being, Shall 
It pass? and, on that motion the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 


The till 


Secretary of 


for the investigation, by the 


pro. ide S 7 
of the claim of Joshua Shaw 


War 


against the United States for compensation for the | 


use made in the army and navy of his inventions, 
namely, *.)x lock for smail 

and te percussion locks and water primers 
for cannon; and for his personal services rendered 
at the stance of the in experimenting 
on these inventions, in consequence of the success 
of which they were adopted in the army and navy. 
Upon such investigation, the secretary is authorized 
to make just Compensation, not exceeding the sum 
of 25,000; which being certified by him, shail be 
paid out of the treasury in full of the claim of said 
Shaw. 

Mr. HENDERSON said his doubts as to the 
propriety of allowing this claim had been increased 
by his further investigation of the matter since the 
bill was last up. Ele 
the nature of the claim, and diseussed the inpoliey 
of Congress granting compensation where doubts 
rested, as In this case, whether the cap invented by 
Shaw was actually the ove im general use by the 
vovernment. He also read a letter from the Patent 
Office showing that the first patent grated for that 
object upon which the claim is based in this bill, 
was invented by and patented to a Mr. Bell. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN spoke at 
favor of the claim. He remarked that Mr. Shaw 
was recognised by the government as the inventor 
of the percussion caps and locks for small fire-arms, 
and of the percussion locks and wafer primers for 
cannon, now and for many years adopted in the 
army and havy. When he offered his inventions 
to the government, expernuents were authorize d, 
which proved satisfactory, and the inventions were 
at once adopted unde r the promise of not revealing 
his secret, and of compensating him for their use in 
the service. Owing to changes in the officers of the 
rovernment and other circumstance s. the secret was 
not kept, nor the promise of compensation; and now 
that Mr. Shaw grows old and finds himself reduced 
to poverty, he claims that compensation. Those 
using the inventions in 
great use. 

Mr. C. read the report of Col. Talcott, who in- 
vestigated the matter, in which it is said that Joshua 
Shaw was undoubtedly the inventor, and that the 
‘ap was the greatest invention of the kind since thy 
days when the old matchlock was in use. The 
Committee on Military Affairs (he said) were per- 
fectly convinced that it was the invention of Joshua 
Shaw that the government has now in use, and for 
which they were bound, in common justice, to pay. 


percussion cap and 


arms,” 


rovernment, 


some length in 


item of 


went into an explanation of 


the service, say they are of 


| 
} 








ee at CL COT 


Mr. BUCHANAN went fully into the merits of 
the claim, and advocated the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BAGBY niade ne remarks in favor of re- 
with im so to amend it 
as to allow only $10,000 

Mr. PEARCE. favored 
the view of reducine the amount 
lowed 

Mr. CRITTENDEN 1 nme 
In support of the ela 

Mr. TAPPAN advo ited 
tmiount to $10,000 

Mr. ALLEN advocated the 

| ! ution of the 


thought, tor an 


tru 


rons 


committing the bill 


ommitment with 
nroposed to be al- 


the ree 


further remark: 


the reduction of the 


He 
ind under the 
an enormous 


recommiittal. 


hhive kind 


circumstances, that $20,000 would 


a] 
HOW Al 


The question was t 
to re and de 


proposition 
yeas 


commit, on 


and nays, as follows 
YEAS—Mess1 
Breese Clayton | 
ter New ‘ork, Hend 
Semple, Sevie Tap] 
NAYS \Mlessrs As 
(Choate. Critte 1, Dayton ost cs nuessee, 
Hannegan, Haywood, 1 
Phelps, Porter, Rive 
and Whit 25 
The question recurring on the passage of the bill, 
it was decided in the affirmative, on yeas and nays, 
as follows: 


Berrien, 
Fairfield 
Niles, Pearce, 


Col Fos 


Buchanan, 
Francis, 
Morehead, 


I pham, Walker, 


Sami 


Buchanan,¢ hoate, 
Francis, 
Miller, 

Stur- 


Tennessee 
Mangum 


SuuMmons 


fvarnagi 


yrler, Rives 
W hite-—-2¢ 
t Bagby, Beuton, Breese, 
fie] Foster of New 
Huntington, Tappan, and 
Woodbury lo. 

The bill for the reliefof Mary E. Zantzinger, 
the widow of Major Richard A. Zantzinger, was 
read a third time and passed. 

The engrossed bill to repeal an act for the better 
organization of the district court of the United States 
within the State of Louis for other pur- 
poses, was read the third un and passed. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tem the Sen- 
ate a from the President of the United 
States, communicating an abstract of the treaty be- 
iween the United States and China, only awaiting 
the ratification by China. Ile recommends the ap- 
pointment ofa permauent minister or commission to 
China, inasmuch as France and England have done 
referred to the Committee on Fore in Relations. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
were then taken up, the un- 
was the further consid- 
eration of the bill for the establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. ‘The question was whether the 
bill, ded ihe whole, should 
be further amended, heving been reported back to 
the Senate, and the committee’s amendments having 
been confirmed. 

Mr. TAPPAN submited the following amend- 
ment; Which was read and adopted 

At the end of the 4th section to add— 

And 


enty ot Was 


avila, and 


: ; 
laid before 


message 


so: 


ceeneral orde 


The 


finished business of which 


as aime) in committee oi 


all laws for the protection of public property in the 
hington shall apply t 1 te in force tor, the 
building 1 other property of 
s for trespass upon said 
{ said institution, shall 
{States in any court 


lands, 


ution, and 


protection ol 
said instit 


property 
} 
} 


ill prosecutio 


ill civil suits on behalt 
name 
} 


and 
osecuted in the 
ompetent juri 


J 


ep 


AVE « icvion ol the 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 

The next bill on tlhe calendar was that in relation 
to claims growing out of French spoliations prior to 
1800; which, being called, was, on motion of Mr. 
CHOATE, passed over informally. 

The next was the Senate bill to confirm the title 
to a tract of land in the Territory of lowa to the 
legal heirs and assigns of Julian Dubuque, deceased. 

Itwas taken up ai 
whole ° 

{t provides that the tract of land eranted to Julian 
Dubuque by the Baron de by conces- 
sion, bearing date the 10th November, 1796, situ- 
ated on the west bank of the Mississippi river, in 
the Territory of lowa, including the lands and 
rivers, now known by the name of “Dubuque,” 
being seven leagues in front upon the river and three 
leacues in de , to be laid off 
according to set forth in Dubuque’s requcte, 
be confirmed to the legal heirs and assigns of said Ju- 
lian Dubuque, deceased; provided this bill shall 
only operate as a relinguishment of title by 
the United States, and that it shall not extend to or 


d read, as in commiittee of the 


Caronde le i. 


l- 7 | ; . 
pth back from the river 


i 
calls 
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be applied in behalf of said heirs and assigns, to such 
lots of Jand belonging originally to the Dubuque 
claim, as the United States have sold, or to which 
pre-emption rights have been acquired and estab- 
lished before the But in lieu of 
these, the heirs and assigns shall be entitled to enter 
like quantitics of any public lands subject to private 
entry Mi the t rritory. ‘Lhe requisitions of the bill 
to be carried into effect by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, who ts directed to issue a patent 
to the claimants accordingly. 
Mr. PEARCE, as a member 
on Private Land Claims, 
had hitherto cbstruct 
The claim was of 
ing, and had hithert« 


date of this act. 


of the Committee 
stated the difficulties which 
settlement of mo claim 
SI Ixty years stand- 
» been rezarded on the part of 


! 
ed the 


“ome fifty or 


the government as a ciaim € xte nding only to the 
personal erantof the right of mining on. the lands. 
Such had been Mr. Gallatin’s view, and, he believed, 
also that of Mr. Sarrit of Indiana, while chairman 


Publie 
Gallatin held that the 


of the C 
Mr. 


ommitte 


Lands in the Senate. 
Indian grant to Dubuque 


> On 


was only ‘fa personal pe rmission to work the lead 
mines as lone as he should remain,” and that the 
grant of the Spanish governor, the Baron de Caron- 
delet, was only ‘the peaceable possession” of a tract 


of land on which the miners were. 

Mr. HENDERSON maintained, at great length, 
the fwll validity of the claim, and entered into an 
able legal argument to prove that although, Ig strict- 
ness, the crant in the first instance did seem to be 
only a permission, yet by a subsequent 
act of the Indians, in which they : stipulat ed further, 
that “in case he (Dul a) shall find nothing 
within (the mines sold to him) he shall be free to 
search wherever it shall seem good to him, and to 
work peaceably, without any hurting him, or doing 
him any prejudice in his labors.” Dubuque, eight 
years after this ition, petitioned the governor, 
(Baron de Carondelet,) st that he had pur- 
chased a tractof land from the Indians, and the mines 
it contained, and he asked te be confirmed in the 
peace able pessession of the same. The governor re- 


' 
CPSOMAL 


acquis 
i 


ating 


ferred the petition to the licensed Spanish trader of 
the Indian territory, named Todd, acting as com- 
missioner, with this direction: “Let information be 
given | y the merchant, Don Andrew Todd, on the 


ev 


nature of the demain: dd, in due time, report- 
ed to the governor, “in compliance with your supe- 
rior order, in Which you command me to give in- 
formation on the solicitation of the individual inter- 


fereroine 


ested in the 


as to the land 


memorial, I have to say that 


for which he asks 


’ 








, nothing oe ‘urs to 
me why it should not be granted, if you find it con- 
venient 3 &e.” The governor according!y confirmed 
Dubugq ue im the peacea le possession of the land. 


Gene a Harrison, in 1804, settled the treaty of St. 
Louis with these Indians, and in 1306 amended it 
on account of this claim. In his report, touching 
this amendment of treaty, General Harrison 
says the additional article was written and submitted 
tothe Indians, and that ‘the y readily consented to 
it, and the undersigned (Gen. H.) informed them 
that the intention of it was to ¢ me ace partic ularly 

the claim of Dubuque, the validity of which they 
acknowledved.”” The United States 
quenily 1 ratified this treatv, which set at 


he 
1 
‘| 


Senate 


§ subse - 


rest all ob- 


jection to General Hi rrison’s power of making it. 


On these grounds, as well as others, which he enu- 
merated at great length, Mr. H. held that the heir: 
and assigns of Dubuque had as good a legal and 


crant as had 
Which 


equitable claim to this 

claimants under Spai ints 

ment had hitherto confirmed. 
Mr. PEARCE, observing that it was desirabl 

there should be a full Senate for the furtl 

eration of the hill, }journment 
The Senate the: 


any of the 
this 


al) ors 
WN) OY 


fFovern- 


move dans 
adjourned. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


= a 
292, 1845 


HOUSE OF 
Wepxespay,. January 

The fi 
Mr. 


following resolution, offered last evening by 


WENTWORTH, > up: 


Resolved, That the hone i the Secretary of War fui- 
nish to this House the ceeding ai 1 opinios ol acourtol 
inquiry couvened by the direction of the Secret 
in March, J:41 t Fort Gibse to investigat t 
and character of Surgcon P. Maxwe n 
putations m: ade against him bv the Si on 
tain official papers, and all the corre 





connected therewith 

Mr. PARMENTER ing 
the object of this re t Its ans 
makea voluminous document, and require 
the time of the clerks of the department. He 


entiemen 
would 


rured of the g 


wer 


| 
soMmuon. 


thoucht 


much of 


eS 








that it should not Le adopted for the accommodation 
of an individual. 
Mr. WENTWORTH 


resolution at the 


said he introduced the 
request of one of his friends and 
constituents, and rentleman in all the relations of 
life. But, at the same ume, he had a ietter in his 
hands showing that the other party had no objection 
to furnishing the information. 

As to the obje ction that the papers could be got 
without this call, he would » that his object was 
not so much to get the papers themselves, 
them before the House officially. As 


state 


as to cet 
a friend of the 





ventleman he demanded this courtesy in his behalf; 
and he hoped there would be no evasion of this 
question by false isaues. If wrong, the correspond- 


made public. If night, he could 
see no objec tron to its public ity. 

As to the expense, that objection would be prope r- 
ly made when a motion was made to print, and, 
until the were sent to the House, that mo- 


tion could not be made. 


ence ought to be 


papers 


Mr. PARMENTER still pressed his objections. 
Mr. STRONG moved to lay the resolution on the 
table; which motion prevailed. 


from the Senate an- 


by that body, of certain bills, 


A message was eee 


\ 
nouncing the passage, 


and asking concurrence th erein. 
MILITARY POSTS IN NEBRASKA AND ORE- 
GON. 
Mr. DOUGLASS asked and obtained leave to 
introduce, pursuant to notice,a bill to establish muili- 


tary posts in the Territories of Nebraska and Oregon; 
which was read by its title 


Mr. ADAMS asked for the r ading of the bill 





entire; which was read as follows: 
A BILL to establish military posts in the Territories of Ne- 
hr a and Oregon 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United State f wime rin Congress assembled, That the 
President be, and he i hereby directed to cause to be es 
tablishe uch! ry posts in the Territories of Nebraska 
und Oregon as shall be necessary to protect the commerce: 
of the United States with New Mexico and California, and 
the emigratic it to Oregon, against Indian aggre 

ons and depredations 

Si 2. .dnd be it fu er enacted, That the troops of the 





United States shall be employed in performing the labor 
herein required, whenever, in the opinion of the President, 
the same can be done with: y to their other du- 
tie ithe other labor re necessary shall be pro- 
cured in sucht ; the President may direct 

S 3. Ind he it further enacted, That the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars shall be ithe same i hereby 
appropriated to be applied to the accomplishment of the ¢ 
jects specified in this act 


ving been read a second time 
DOUGLASS, it 


on Military Affairs 


The bill ha 
tion of M 
Commitiee 
printed. 

On motion of 
on Engraving, 


on mo- 
was referred to the 
and ordered to he 


f Mr. 


it was 


SIMONS, from the Committee 





Ordered, That any engravings O1 plates now owned, or 
hereafter ordered by this Hoi > shall, on ipplicati m \ 
the Senate, be granted to them for the printing of maps, 


charts, xc 


TEXAS AGAIN. 
Mr. ROBINSON asked leave 
to provide for thea 
States. 
Mr. Me ‘CONN KLE and 
porter under 
bill. 


to introduee a bill 
nnexation of Texas to the United 


Mr. PAYNE (as the re- 


objected to the reception of the 


tocd ) 


Mr. DROMGOOLE hoped the bill would be re- 
ceived, and to take the same course as other bills on 
this = has taken—viz: to refer it to the Coni- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. -RESTON KING moved a suspension of 





the rules, for the puryp f receiving and referring 
this bill 
Th | read for informatio a follow 
\ BILI pl 1 nnexation of Texas to the Uni- 
t | =f ‘ 
Sec | ] ‘ } &; Vie ‘ Re ~ net 
( q : Ss ‘ f A » ¢ s m 
eh son Lex s may be embraced in ea 
not eding t! eo largest State in the Unio nd 
h escribe the constit be adopt herein 
I v ‘ } oO CO titi hx 
t eople there rs j lan th the consti- 
tut of the United States and of the provisions of is act 
inc on the transmission of such stitution to the Presi 
Yeni ¢ e | te ( t t } it} Fut y 
ext, ! i ereby pr 
tte e of t} at his I 
s ind f Phat such constit: n 
shall « itain a pProy n ce ytothe United State he yu 
I cuodNn ol t v ¢ he ter ory oO iexXas,} sbich 
slave shall x1 le ( ess shall hereafter so 
letermine by law I this act of admission shall not be cor 
strued to imply any assumption of or intention on the part 
ot the United States to assume now orhereafterthe debts o1 
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any portion thereof, of Texas, or to impair the right of said 
State to the soil of the te rritory so to be ceded, or the right 
of the State of Texas to determine whether slavery shal! or 
shall not exist in said State. e 

Sec. 3. dnd be tt further enacted, Until the next appor- 
tionment ol representatives among the States, the said State 

Texas shall be entitled to two senators and two repre 
sentatives in Congress 


several 
which 


Some conversation by 
place on a point of order, 
nouncement by 

The SPEAKER 


for objections, 


gentlemen took 
resulted in an an- 


that opportunity being given 
he heard of none being made until 
the bill was received and before the House. 

The bill accordingly having been read the first 
time, 

Mr. A. STEWART objected to its second read- 
id, or (whatis equivalent) moved the rejection of the 
bill. 

Mr. G. DAVIS inquired whether it was in order 
now, as it seemed they had so much difficulty in 
annexing Texas to the Union, to move an amend- 
ment to some of the’ propositions before the House, 
to annex the United States to Texas. 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not be in 
order 

question being on the rejection of the bill, 

PRESTON KING asked the yeas and nays; 
whi 7 were ordered. 

Mr. ARRINGTON moved 
table. 

In reply to an inquiry by Mr. DROMGOOLE, 

The SPEAKER replied that, if the House refused 
to reject the bill, it would then be in order, after its 
second reading, to refer it to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PATERSON called for the 
on the motion to lay on the table; 
dered. 

The bill was again read at the request of Mr. J. 

. KENNEDY. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS raised the point that it 
was not now In order, the question of rejection be- 
ing raised, to move to lay it on the table. 

After some conversation on the subject, 

The SPEAKER overruled the point of order. 

Mr. ARRINGTON, to prevent confusion, with- 
drew the motion to lay the bill onthe table. 

The question then recurring on the rejection of 
the bill 


to lay the bill on the 


—yeas and nays 
‘which were or- 


>’ 

Mr. HOUSTON asked if the question of rejection 
was now pre sented to the House? 

The SPEAKER said it was. 

Mr. HOUSTON said he understood the question 
of rejection to be debatable; and, as the vote he in- 
te nde d to give might present him ina false position, 
especially as it seemed he would be under the disa- 
greeable necessity of differing with some if not all 
of his colleagues, he hoped the House would in- 
dulge him ina very few remarks, giving some of 
the reasons which induced the vote he expected to 
give. From the parliamentary law and rules of 
this House, as exhibited in the response of the 
Speaker to the question of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. DromGoo e,] it was true that if this bill 
should be received by the House, it would be open 
to amendment or reference: and that its course would 
be to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
i Union, where all of the propositions in regard to 

exas 


now are. He wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, by friends and foes, that he disapproved 
of the bill under consideration, in its entire length 


and breadth. He condemned it in every material 
feature and provision. As he understood them from 


the reading = the clerk, the bill seemed to be 
oN drawn, crude, and incongruous; it required 
that the lands iToxa should beceded tothe United 
States, and yct required Texas to pay her own debts. 
Was it fair or honorable in us even to submit to 


that republic sucha proposition? Were gentlemen 


GISp¢ ed to require sonic hine for nothing? He did 
not wish to be understood as urging the assump- 
tion of the debts of Texas; but while he wished her 


to pay her own debts, he, at the same time, was for 
leaving her in possession of her lands with which 
to do it. And equally, yes, more objectiona- 
ble were the provisions of that bill on the subject of 
slavery lle saidhe never would assent to sucit 
provisions Rather than vote for the m, he would 
ibandon Vex itself. It would be idle to pass 
such a bill. Texas herself would reject it. But it 
was useless for him to point out hee many objec- 


held to the bill; that could be better 
ied itto go. He 
House, or the country, 


receive and refer 


tions which he 


done incommittoe, where he w 
knew that no in this 


would consider a vote to 


one 


this bill, 
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as in the least a committal in favor of its 
or any of them. It was not a test question, nor could 
it be made so. Courtesy required that they sh — re- 
ceive and refer it. All of the other p ropositions on 
this great quesiion had been and a rred 
without « objection, or any question being raised up- 
on their reception. Some of them contained pro- 
visions and details, he would not vote for, yet he had 
no objection to their being re 
Nor had any entliemen 
could see no“good reasou Why they should act ditter- 
ently on the preliminary q 
this one. True, 
than any other 
said they r could reje ct the bad 
mightec nid n, ifit containe ; any 
had the power in this Ho ise—he meant the num- 
bers— whi n would enai le a m to do sO. Sup pose, 

however, said he, we should be out 
House: then surely we 
If there was a j 
provisions, we should 
he p 
{Mr. 
to move 
state of the 


provisions, 
received 


eived and considers d 


otner done so: and he 

iestions arising out of 
objectional| 
now before the committee; yet he 
ind take the good it 

good at all; and they 


this was much more 


| ‘ 


voted in the 
> would be beaten in committee 
majority in favor of this bill and its 
be beaten, and could not 
gentleman from New York, 
Rosinson,] if rejected to-day, will have aright 
his bill in Committee of the Whole on the 
Union, as an amendment; and if there 
majority in its favor, they can vote down all 
other propositions and fasten this one upon us. So, 
then, under no aspect of this question, 
benefited. If, said Mr. H., we 
House, we can do the 
they had the 


' rp 
ourseéives The 


bea 


) i 
could we ve 
can reject it in the 
sume 1n committee; and if 


majority to vote it in com- 
mittee, they would do it. gut that we would 


t 

havefro vote upon it, said Mr. H., there could be 
if its friends persisted in ur- 
ging it. made a test vote, in which 
the House and the country would acquiesce, and 

were not an unusual course to pursue, he would say 
Jet jt come, and let us meet it; but if it should be re- 
jected here, it would be presented in committee, where 
we would again have to vote 


no doubt or question, 


If this could be 


upon it; and as ihe 


nover only desires it to to the committee, he 
thought courtesy and sound policy required the 


House to send it there. 


opinion, sal id Mr. H. 


A different. 


course, in my 
s would weaken 


us here and in 


the country, on the question of annexation. I de- 
sire, said Mr. H., to give no pretext to gen- 
tlemen to say that we only receive a_particu- 
lar class of bills, rejecting such as might em- 


anate from other sections. He was sure his col- 
league desired to do only w hat he considered richt 
and proper. He must say, however, he thought his 
opposition was premature, and calculated to do 
no good. He intended to vote for the reception and 
reference of the bill. He would trespass wo longer 
upon the kindness of the House. if 
Mr. PAYNE observed that he had not much to 
say in regard to this matter. But one thing was 
very certain; he came to a very different conclusion 
from his colleague [Mr. Houston] in regard to the 
proper course for him to pursue, and that from the 
same reasons which he had urged against this bill. 
With his colleague, he was opposed to the bill in all 
its features; and not only was he opposed to it but, 
but he took this occasion to state, any 
bill which had similar provisions. He was opposed 
to this bill on principle, being determined to oppose 
it now or hereafter, and desiring, at least, to see 
some expression of the House on this subject, that 
it might be seen how many members of this House 
were in favor of the provisions contained in this 
bill. Therefore, he hoped to see it 
and while up, he took the occasion 


ot her 


rejected; 
to make a few 


more remarks on this subject. The other day, 
when in committee, he was d issing the questi ir 
of the annexation of ‘Tex he was about entering 
upon the consideration of that system of legi 


which marked the course of gentiemen here- 
tem about which, however others here might feel 
he was rly sensitive: Why, wl 

facts? 

Your country, said Mr. P., is divided North and 
Seath. The re are certain institutions 
one section which do not exist in the « 
need not be disguised, and it might as well 
that the country might know it, that every s 


pecuila 
i 


ther; and it 
} et ¢ 
ve State 


eter 
ystem 








of legislation which has been | irsued in Hiouse 
for y« st has f ovject an interter e wil 

these institut What are the fact Hiere isa 
proposition for extending the area of freedom, and 
spreading the ble: rs of our free and glorious in- 
stitutions ver a vast territory; and, instead of meet- 
ing it on iS merits. inv ving the exte nsion of our 


limits, Involving the extensicen of tn 


civil and religious liberty, and involving the happi- 





principles of 
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ness of unborn millions, he saw gentlemen rising 
in their places and harping on the worn-out theme 
of slavery. Gentlemen were discussing this great 
question ‘in reference to the abolition of slavery. 
That was their object, and it was in vain to disguise 
it. Looking at this proposition of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Roginson,] and seeing the 
design that was in it to distract and divide the 
friends of Texas on the question of slavery, he ob- 
ction, and he should now vote 
for its rejection. He wished to let the world know, 
and let the people of the United States know, what 
was the course of legislation here in regard to this 
This was an question; and if 
Congress continued to legislate as it had heretofore 
done, it would produce results to this Union which 
every lover of his countr Vv must dey yrecate, 

Look at the course which had Ie en pursued by 
gentlemen here in regard to the annexation of Tex- 
as. Who was it that opposed Texas, that had not 
done so on the ground of the existence of slavery 
there? Here was a pro position directly intended to 
effect the object whi h these anti-slavery gentlemen 
had so much at heart, and was in perfect keeping 
with the owe of legislation to which he advert- 
ed; and he wished the people he represented to know 
and understand it. He wished them to know, and 
mark the quarter from whence it came. That was 
an important matter for them to understand. Future 
events depended on it, and the people should know 
it in ume. He did not know ae there was any- 
thing like a little President making in this question. 
He did not charge that there was; but he wished the 
people to understand and mark the quarter from 
whence it came. For his part, it should be his test 
vote; he would vote to reject it, and he should never 
de part from that vote. Even we re his constituents 
to instruct him to vote for it, he would not do so, 
but would resign his seatin that House, and let them 
send another representative. 

Mr. SAUNDERS observed that, if this was the 
only proposition of the kind, it might be made a 
test question; but it must occur to his friend from 
Alabama that it could not be made a test question 
for the reason he had stated. There were many 
here—and he was one of the number—who were 
disposed to receive all the propositions that might be 
made on this subject, that they might be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole, in order to ascertain 
whether some of them might not be moulded inte a 
shape to suit a majority of the committee. He 
should vote against the rejection of this proposition, 
in order that it might take its chance in Committee 
of the Whole with the rest. He did not believe that 
the gentlemen who came from the same State that 
the introducer of this bill, did intended to vote for 
every proposition in it. He should therefore vote 
for referring this bill to the Committee of the Whole, 
and treating it in the same manner as every other 
proposition that had been presented to the House. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that it = unusual 
in parliamentary proceedings to muke ol jec tions to 
a bill on its second re ading, particularly by those 
friendly to the principles contained in it. It was 
sometimes the case that the enemies of a bill object- 
ed to it on its second reading, witha view of bring- 
ing it to a direct vote, and, at this early stage, before 
it could be moulded into ashape to suit all its friends, 
produc e — tion and division among them, and 
by this means defeat it. He understood the ol ject 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania in making the 
motion he did was, te bring House to a direct 


sul ject, important 
. 






vote on the bill, and thus distract and divide the 
friends of the maia principle contained in it; and he 
was therefore onished that his friend from Ala- 
bama should \ been \ r to v tire 
. ; 
ha ds of his ei i€ fi ’ for e Te f 
th bil to the Com te W hole oO th re 
oO} the Union s ild vy ho means ¢ ninit hime 
f to i su 1 He should rather Ose 
{ t, in voting r the re tion of the bill, he should 
i r tl mn of being hostile to the princi 
ce ed i t i he he woul mstuer it dis- 
‘ irte is to the entieman W ) itroal ed the 
m 31 ) tit without alloy vr it the ime 
chance of amendment that had been civen to the 
others. He erefore, as a friend to the extension 
of the limits of this Unton, ard to the extension of 
he principles of our glorious confcderation, would 
te against the rejection of this bil es a matter of 
irtesy tothe mover of it. [f the question was 
now on the fii ie of tie bill, he should vete 
aTAinst if, as it did not accord with his views on the 


subject; but as a friend to the principle contained in 
, he should vote to give the mover an opportunity 





of putting it in a shape that might prove acceptable 
to the House. Mr. D. concluded by moving the 
previous question; but withdrew the motion at the 
request of 


Mr. ANDREW STEWART, who observed 
that the gentleman from Virginia was right in 


supposing that his object was to bring the House 


to a direct vote, and thus defeat the bill. That 
was his motive, and there was nothing wrong 
in it. Elis object was, by bringing the House 
to a direct vote, to ascertain whether it was 


the intention of those who advocated the annex- 
ation of Texas to extend the glorious principles of 
liberty, as the gentleman from Virginia expressed 
it, orto extend and perpetuate the institution of 
slavery. He thought thata direct vote would do 
it, and it was with that view that he made his mo- 
tion. He could not vote for this bill, though he 
considered it the most unexceptionable of the prop- 
ositions that had been offered on this subject 
He was Oppose d to any further compromises of the 
constitution. The South had already a representa- 


tion for three-fifths of their slaves; so that a 
southern man, with five hundred slaves, would 
have as many votes as three hundred of the 
freemen of the North. He was willing to abide 


by the constitution as it was, but he never 
would agree to extend the slavery compromise in it 
to another country. Mr.S further objected to the 
annexation of Texas because he did not believe 
there was any power in the constitution to incorpo- 
rate a foreign territory with ours. If John Tyler 
could purchase Texas, John Tyler could sell the 
United States to Texas, or to England, or to France. 
He further contended that territory could not be ac- 
quired by an act of Congress; and that the acquisi- 
tion of territory belonged only to the treaty-making 
power. He thought this s country was not prepared 
to admit Texas, with the institution of slavery ex- 
tending over the whole country. 

HIe had no desire to admit Texas to this Union 
with all her debts; and to bring this House to a 
direct vote on the questions involved, he had made 
the motion now pending; and he could not imagine 
how the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Saunpers,] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Payng] could vote consistently against his motion 
for the rejection of the bill. He concluded by 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. D. L. SEYMOUR desired the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to withdraw the motion for the 
previous question, to give him an opportunity to 
make an explanation. 

Mr. STEWART ' assented, on condition that the 
gentleman from New York would renew it. 

Mr. HOPKINS protested against these arrange- 
ments between members as an infringement on the 
rights of other members. 

Mr. SEYMOUR said the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had advocated his 
motion, rather than that motion itself, had made it 
necessary that he should say a tew words. If the 
question were on the final passage of the bill intro- 
duced, believing as he did that this Congress had 
no constitutional power, by any legislative action, to 
acquire foreign territory, he should feel constrained 
to vote against the bill; but he understood the object 
of those who would vote against the rejection of this 
bill to be that it should be read a second time, that it 
might be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, and there |} e considered as 
all other propositions were; and he should not re- 


manner in which the 


rard the vote now to be given as any expression of 
opinion on the merits of the bill itself. With these 
views, he should vote ag unst the re jection of the 
iW. Hethoueht sucha course was due to his col- 
lcaeve who intreduced the ral He did not 
ieve i Li ball j wiit ) a de 
ior a@ aivi ’ cit ifory n a 1 r OMe. 
\ t different from other bill which had been 
trodneed i ort of it to fre om 
t! oO rs pro} sed t do, that it s&! ud, ( nat 
a int, ve rejecte fs and he must say t rhe Was 
surprised that the gentleman from ieuneiteaia 
[Mr. Srewart.}] coming, as he did, from a free 
St: ite, should make a motion for the rejection of this 


| 


bill, v whout eis to ita 


ny consiceration, 


Hoping 

that it would 
mittee of the Whole, he should vote 
against the motion to reject the bi and, agree- 
ably with his promise, he renewed the 
question. 


Mr. PAYNI 


that the bill would be print d, and 


sent to the Com 


previous 


} 7 } . 
desired the ¢ 


ntleman from New 
give him an op- 


York to withdraw that motion, to 
portunity to make an explanation, 
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Mr. SEYMOUR assented, on condition that he 
would renew it. 

Mr. SCHENCK rose toa question of order. He 
said it was not in the power of a member to move 
the previous question, and then yield the floor to an- 
other, because it takes away from the presiding of- 
ficer of this House the right to desienate the mem- 
ber who was entitled to the floor, and gives it toa 
member. \ further reason was, that suc has ystem 


5 . i : 
prevented the Liouse from ore ring the main ques- 


tion to be now put, and left it in the power of 
single member efeat that question, and the pur- 
pose of the Hlouse, by arrangements of this sort. 

The SPEAKER explained that the ventle 


to d 


ian 
from New York had withdrawn the motion for the 
previous question, Which it was competent for him 
to do; aml the floor had been aw urded to the ventle- 
man from Alabama, who was entitled to it. 

Mr. PAYNE said he rose to make a pcrso 1al ex- 
planation, and he should like to see uf any ventle- 
man would be so discourteous as to refuse him per- 
Flis friend from Virginia [ Mr. 
DromcGoo.e}] seemed to think that he had been 
duped on this subject; if so, his friend was laboring 
under an egrezrious mistake. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE was understood to say, that 
he had simply said the gentleman was playing into 
the hawds of the enemy. 

Mr. PAYNE said he did not understand the dif- 
ference between being duped and playing into the 
hands of the enemy; tor, with his well known opin- 
ions, he must be duped to do so. But he would take 
eceasion to say that he was not duped. Ile knew 
of no better means by which he could express his 
opinion of a measure that by voting against it, and 
then the record would be the best evidence of the 
course he took; and he should record his vote against 
this measure because he was opposed to it. To set 
himself right on this point, he had desired to make 
this explanation, he knew not if other gentlemen 
likewise desired to explain; but, for himself, he 
ooked at the proposition now be fore the House as 
directly inimical to annexation. It was designed to 
distract the friends of annexation, and not to bring 
Texas into this Union. { 


mission to make it. 





Believing that it was de- 
signed to defeat annexation, he was opposed to this 
scheme, and he hoped the frrends of annexation 
would stand side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, 
with him on that subject. He concluded by renew- 
ing the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. ATKINSON desired to make a personal ex- 
planation. [ No, no! | He put to the courtesy of 
the House if they would deny that privilege to hin, 
since it had been extended to others. The plan 
which had been adopt d here of making speeches, 
and then eutting of others by the previous question, 
was insufferable. [Laughter and confusion. | 

The SPEAKER informed the gentleman from 
Virginia that, as the motion for the previous ques- 
tion was not withdrawn, debate was not in order. 

Mr. ATKINSON said he simply desired to make 
a personal explanation. 

Mr. PAYNE asked the gentleman from Virginia 
if he had made a speech which he desired to ex- 
plain. 

Mr. ATKINSON replied that he had made no 
speech on this question; but it was as important to 
him that he should explain his course to his con- 
stituents as it was to the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER again reminded the gentleman 
from Virginia that debate was not In order. 

Mr. ATKINSON said then he would move to be 
excused from voting, and on t! 
submit a few remarks te the House. [Laughter, 
and cries of ‘‘No! no!”’} Gentlemen said ‘‘no;”’ but 
show him the man in this House, representing a 
portion of the constituency of this House, that 
would deny it to him. [Laughter and confusion. 

The SPEA KER putthe que stion on seconding the 
demand for the previous question, and 76 voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. HAMLIN called for tellers, and they wer 
ordered; and Messrs. Burke and Grinnece were 
appointed. 

They reported 
negative. 

So there was nota second. 

Mr. ATKINSON then proceed to y that he 
was happy that, according to the rules of the Hous 
and parliamentary usage, and not by the UTLes) 
of any one, he could now submit a few remarks to 
the House, for the purpose of putting himself right 
before the people whom he represented in reg 
the question now under consideration. tle would 
not trouble the House upou this great and import- 


sat que stion he would 
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ant Texas question—not because he was not as 
much alive to its importance to the people of this 
Union as other gentlemen; but he should confine 
himself to the question of its rejection. He was as 
much o} posed to that bill ‘as any one there, 
and he was opposed to all other measures 
i ld say to Texas that she mizht come into 
n, but should restrict the people of the 
States to be admitt 





in the adoption of such muni- 


] } + e] a s ”. 7 
Clpal reguiauol as they might preier He went on 





at some iength in the ¢ xpression of views of this 
character, and d he should vote acvainst the reyec- 
ll 1 Oo! ti pati tit Lo ( ith tLe¢ of 
the Who | re be made more agreeable to th 
feelings w were entertained by nearly all the 


friends of annexation. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON thought if they were to have 
Texas speecise 3, thie Vy should Ih wwe them in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. - 
VIOUS que Stion. 


[fe therefore moved the pre- 


‘The House sustained the previous question; and, 
| i 

on the main question—the rejection of the bill—the 

yeas and nays were taken as follows—yeas 63, nays 


117. 











\ 4S—N bot As B 1, Fd 
Wal J. Black, Lowe wn, Bufiin 1, Burt 
Reuben ©} Au (hapman, € lin Cling 
man, (Cranston, Cross, | Da rach, Garrett Davis, Del 
let, Fish, Florence, French, Goggin, Grider, Haralson, Hub- 
ard, Hudson, Hughes, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Perley B 
Johnson, Daniel P. King, Lucas, Lumpkin, MeConnell 

larsh, Edward J. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, 
Payne, Peyton, Preston, Charles M. Reed, Roberts, Rock 
well, Rodney, Schenck, Severance, Slidell Albert Smith 


Caleb B. Smith, Stephen Andrew Stewart, Summers 
Thomasson, ‘Tuck ‘Tyler, Vance Tethered, John White 
Thoma 1 xe yler, Vance, Weth i, John V 
Woodward, William Wright, and Yancey—63 
NAYS—Alessrs. Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, Baker, Bay 
ly, Benton, James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell, Bow 
lin, Boyd, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Aaron V. Brown, Milton 
Brown, Burke Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah FE. Cary, 

















She pard (ary (Catlin, ¢ happell Chiltor Clinton, Cobb 
Coles, Collamer, Dane, Richard D. Davis, John W. Davis, 
Dean, Dillingham, Promgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis 
rarlee, Fickln, Foot, Foster, Fuller, Giddings, Byram 
Grreen, Grinnell, Hale Hannibal Hamlin, Edward S. Ham 
lin, Hammett, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, Hepkins 
Houston Jame B. Hun Charles J. Ingersoll, Jamesor 
Jenks, (ave Johnson, Andrew Johnson uidrew Kennedy, 
Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Lyon, MeCausle 
ry, Me a ecClernand, McDowell, Mellvaine, 

eKav, Jo } ( lurpl Newton, Norris, Parmer 
ter, Paterson, Pettit, Pollock, Elisha R. Pot Emery D 
Po r, Pratt, Purd Rathbun, David S. Rei Reding, Relfe 
Ritter, BR mm, Rogers, Russell, Sample, Saunders, S« 
t ho Hi evmour, David, L. Seymour, Simons, 
J r. Smit ] s Smitl Rohert Smith, Stee nrod, 
Stetson, Stiles, Jan W. Stone P. Stone, Strong 
Sykes. Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Vanmeter, Wentworth 
Wheaton. Benjamin White, Williams, Winthrop, Joseph A 
Wright, and \ ost—117. 

So the bill no rejected 

ny 


he bill was then read a second time. 

And, on motion of Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole onthe state 
of the Union. 

OHIO RESOLUTIONS—TEXAS AND OREGON. 

Mr. TILDEN asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce the following resolutions of the general assem- 
bly of Ohio: 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE AN- 
NEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Whereas it is believed that the President 


States, with a majority of his cabinet and c 


the United 
lential 1d. 


visers, many members of both branches of the Congress of 

















the United States, the President and Vice President elect 
the g rnment of the republic of Texas, the holders of 
} nilli [ry n stocks id t] ywhers of many 
millions of acres of ‘Texian land, and a large proportion of 
the ile in s] n the United Sta i ‘lexas, togeth- 
er ith se Citizens of the ed 4 who desit the 
extension 1 perpetuation ¢ s lave } 
i ilat innexa of Te s thie ed State of 
America, and KCI g tl i ce to cttect that « 
ect: And wherva le CO tution of the United es has 
t 1 Pi vi y] } I ¢ I t I aL as 
' \ \ 1 t S 1 é \" W til ew 
ce v inidebte nd offers no adequate indemnity 
j npt ‘ avi And whereas the great social 
I { ral evil slave edin Tex by 
co! § tole ‘ t there, with 
powe o e 
hk ] f » } 
\ 5 ‘ t | S vi} 
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‘ ( i ‘ ce 
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ey oru «7 i 
ny 1 t] territory of 7 } 
into a State or States where slavery shall 
be permitted to exist, and where slavery shall be counted in 
let . 


letermining the relative weight of such States in the coun 
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cils of the federal Union, would still further extend the un 
due advantage which the citizens of the slaveholdiag States 
have over those of the States in which slavery is not per- 
mitted 7 


Resolved, That our senators in Congress be instructed, 


and our representatives requested to confurm to the s0rego- 
ng resolution, and use their utmost endeavors to prevent 
the annexation of Texas to the United States And be it 
further 
Resolved, That the governor be requested to transmit to 
each of our senators | representatives in Congress, and 
to the governors of the several States of this Union, a 
copy of the torgoing preamble and resolutions. 
JOHN M. GALLAGHER, 
peaker of the Ilouse of Representatives 
DAVID CHAMBERS 
Speaker of the Senate 


J f 17, 1845 . 


Mr. McDOWELL rose and inquired if the res- 
olution contained the word “instruct?” He had al- 
ways understood the whigs of Ohio to deny the 
right of instruction by the legislature. 

The Clerk again read that part of the resolution, 
(as appears above. } 

Mr. T. also; on leave, introduced the following 

Resolved, by the general assembly of the State of Ohi 
That our senators and representatives in Congress be ri 
quested to exert themselves, by all means in their power 
to bring to a speedy termination the negotiations pending 
in relation to the title of the government of the United 
States to the Oregon Territory, and to take such measures 
as they may think necessary to secure tothe American set 
tlers therein the blessings of peace, and the protection of 
their lives and property 

Ind be rt fi ther resolved, That we protest in the most 
solemn manner against the surrender, by compromise or 
otherwise, of the smallest portion of territory to which the 
the United States has just claim and title. 

Resolved, That the governor he requested to forward a 
copy of the foregoing resolutions to cach of our senators 
and representatives in Congress. 

JOHN M. GALLAGHER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
DAVID CHAMBERS, 


Speaker of the Senate 





Janvary 9. 1845 

oth which series of resolutions, on motion of 
Mr. TILDEN, were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 

REANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

On motion of Mr. C. JOHNSON, the House re- 
solved itself into Commuitee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hopkins in the chair,) 
and renewed the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, with the amendments thereto, providing for the 
reannexation of Texas to the United States. 

Mr. RATHBUN was entitled to the floor. After 
referring to the interest and the importance which 
was felt on all sides of this House, as well as 
throughout the country, he proceeded to say it was 
true that there had been offered some weighty rea- 
sons for the annexation of Texas. It was true that 
her valuable lands that the increase of our com- 
merce resulting from her annexation, that the prod- 
ucts of her fertile soil, were great and important con- 
siderations in favor of the annexation of Texas to 
this Union These, to his mind, would be abun- 
dant reasons for voting for the annexation of 
Texas, if it were not encumbered with any other 
consideration, but it was embarrassed with difficad- 
ties, which, in his portion of the country, were of 
serious weight. 

There were other arguments used in favor of an- 
nexation, which, to his mind, although emanating 
from high authorities, yet were not entitled to seri- 
ous consideration. One of these was familiarly 
called in this Heuse the military argument. While 
he treated with all due respect and consideration the 
opinions of those distinguished men who had given 
their views on this subject, he must be permitted 
to dissent entirely from them. ‘Tio meet the au- 
thorities cited. and to show opinions as good, as 
valid, as deliberately formed as any expressed on 
he present occas i in favor of that argument, he 
had before him a letter written in 1820 by General 
Andrew Jackson. while yet the laurels won on the 
battlefield were fresh on his brow—while yet he 


cor of manhood—while 


r general of the army 
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lets of male 












were upon him, and when he spoke from a most 

1 ate and immediate acquaintance with the whole 

subject, ina military vi He read from that let- 

; ; - 

ter (which was published in the Globe of Monday) 
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Now, in 1820, Cheneeed Andrew Sains declared 
that whatever might be said on the floor of Con- 
gress, from time to time, of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of the possession of Texas for our military 
defence, was entirely without foundation; and w hile 
he (Mr. R.) denied, and his friend from Ohio [Mr. 

Brinkeruorr]| would deny, except in the heat of 
debate, that General Jackson could be controlled or 
commanded to write a certain opinion, yet the de- 
liberate opinion of General Jackson in 1820 was 
worth any number of opinions of Andrew Jackson 
in 1844. Therefore he should lay that argument 
out of the question, as of no weight whatever in 
this question. 

But if gentlemen, in discussing this subject, in- 
stead of looking to the wilds of Texas for an advan- 
tageous position for an enemy to attack us, would 
be good enough to come up north, and look along 
the line of our north and east frontier r, extending 
near three thousand miles, fora large portion of 
which the line was merely an imaginary one be- 
tween our possessions and those of Great Britain— 
if they would go to Quebec, where was one of the 
strongest fortifications in the world, the Gibraltar of 
America—if they would go to Montreal and to 
Kingston, there were fleets and munitions of war 
far superior to any to be found in the United States 
gathered together. They could reach the Uni- 
ted States from this point (Kingston) at most in 
four hours. Sackett’s Harbor was accessible by 
these fleets in three and a half or four hours, and 
Oswego in four hours; and they had an open coun- 
try, without a fortification worth looking at, until 
they reached Philadelphia. Great Britain, then, 
had already a position and point of attack secured 
by all the fortifications dispersed by Great Britain 
through her colony. But there was something be- 
yond this. The fleet of Great Britain riding in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence might be brought wp the St. 
Lawrence through a canal, with locks 260 feet long 
and 300 feet wide, and into Lake Ontario, and fight 
down anything we had there. By means of similar 
internal improvements, they could reach Lake Erie, 
and thence pass into the other lakes; and Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, would all be open to 
the fleets and armies of Great Britain; and yet gen- 
tlemen were turning away from, entirely overlook- 
ing these means of mighty power now in possession 
of "Great Britain, and looking to Texas as a means 
of aggression. 

He rejected the argument that the acquisition of 
Texas would open a field for the products of the 
western iemeer. believing it to be entitled to no 
weight; for if what the friends of the measure said 
of the fertility of her soil was true, Texas would be 
an exporting State, and not a purchaser of the agri- 
cultural products of others. Mr. R. then went on 
to argue that Congress had not the constitutional 

ower to annex foreign territory, and said that Mr. 
Sinem, when Louisiana was acquired, had doubts 
of that power, and recommended an amendment of 
the constitution to obtain it. After an examination 
of the treaty-making power, he entered into an ar- 
gument from which he drew the conclusion that for- 
eign territory can only be acquired under that 
power. 

He next proceeded to recapitulate arguments 
which had been adduced by several gentlemen on 
this question, and to comment on them as he pro- 
ceeded. He alluded more particularly to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia, {understood to 
be Mr. Bayry,] who derived the power to annex by 
joint resolution from the power to declare war. As 
one of the inevitable results of war, he admitted that 
this government might acquire te rritory, and on the 
cessation of hostilities, such territory migh 
a portion of the United States. ‘That was an inei- 
dent of war, but he denied that we could, by such 
power, annex the territory of a friendly power. He 
thought the Jast argument that should be used for 
the annexation of territory was that of a declaration 
of war, and the power of war. 

A message was here received from the President 
by the hands of his private seereiary. 

Mr. RATHBUN then resumed. He said he 
should not have time to pay his 
the gentlemen to whose arguments he had allu- 
ded, but he could not leave them without saying that, 
to his mind, their areumenis were not sound. They 
were ingenious and skilful, Lut they lacked solidity. 
But there was a gentleman from South Carolina 

{[Mr. Homes| whom he could not leave without 
one or two observations. That 


t be come 


respects to all 


itleman had said 


that the southern man who ane vote to divide 
that territory was 


a knave ora fool. He (Mr. R.) 


doubted the propriety of that remark, as well as its 
wisdom. If it became necessary for the purpose of 
securing harmony, where prejudices existed as 
strongly on one side as the other—amongst brethren 
of the same community—where there was an honest 
deliberate division of opinion, he thought the gentle- 
man from South Carolina was wrong in designating 
the southern man who should vote for a conciliatory 
course, either a knave ora fool. But there was an- 
other remark at which he (Mr. R.) was surprised. 
He said the second magician of New York was 
trembling on his throne. He (Mr. R.) sup- 
posed the gentlemau from South Carolina alluded to 
the governor of New York; if so, he would in- 
form the gentleman that the governor of New York 
occupied no throne, unless perhaps a throne in the 
hearts of the people; and he could tell the gentleman 
from South Carolina that the people of the State of 
New York would support that governor. He did 
not “tremble,” as the gentleman had asserted. By a 
life of integrity and purity, by great talents, and an 
honesty which had never faltered, the gentleman 
alluded to had acquired a power which no man ever 
attained before; and appreciating his great merits, 
the foundations of his throne in the hearts of the 
people would not be shaken. But the gentleman 
from South Carolina told them that a storm was 
gathering that the governor of New York could not 
withstand; but he (Mr. R.) would tell the gentleman 
from South Carolina that there might be storms 
from the North as well as the South, and let the 
gentleman beware how he braved these storms. 
The people at the North were a quiet, cool, thinking, 
moderate people, but there were points and lengths 
beyond which they could not be driven. A gentle- 
man from Alabama had told them that “¥ ‘Texas 
question had killed Van Buren; he (Mr. R.) hoped 
and prayed to God that it aie not ‘il our 
country. 

He then proceeded to notice other points which 
had been raised, observing that the people of 
New York were in favor of annexation, but it was 
annexation with reasonable and fair division of the 
beautiful and delicious country which was to be 
annexed. 

He next proceeded to quote a paragraph from the 
Richmond Enquirer of the 18th January, which set 
forth, that northern people who did not go for an- 
nexation would have nething to expect from the new 
administration. He could not believe that Mr. Polk 
was the man he was there represented to be: he would 
not require obedience in every opinion or expres- 
sion of feeling, or any sec tional predominance. 
Having spoken some time on this question, he said 
he understood it had been said that the people set- 
tled this question in the late election; but how was 
the truth? In New York there was a popular vote 
of 10,000, an examination of which would not bear 
out the opinion expressed. What, then, was New 
York to do? Commit suicide on this floor? The 
representatives from that State must be the judges 
for themselves how far they should go, and how 
far public opinion would sanction them. He wish- 
ed to call the attention of the representatives from 
New York toa fact. In that great question of the 
Missouri compromise, there were men found who 
voted for it, and afterwards returned to their consti- 
tuents; and it was to their fate that he wished to call 
the attention of his colleagues. It was true, a num- 
ber of those men received offices from this govern- 
ment; but when their officers expired, they expired 
with then and had been politically dead ever since. 
He reminded gentlemen that they might go with 
public opinion on a fair and honorable basis; but if 
they went beyond, they would not be sanetioned 
by their constituents; they would go home with the 
mark of Cain upon them. 

_ ra few other observations, he was brought to 
ac » by the expiration of the how 

Mr. COBB next obtained the floor, and com- 
menced with some obse rvations on the Importance 
of the question 





and the views which had been ex- 
pressed upon it by preceding sper ker In Georgia, 
he said, there was no difference of opinion on this 
subject 

He believed the same feeling pervaded the Union, 
and therefore he proposed to cons ider th 








question 


in reference to two points alone. First: if Congress 


was satisfied that it was the _— of the people that 


) wed, and at this time; 
and next, if they had the constitutional power to 


this obje t should be const at 
carry out the clearl:-expressed will of ‘no De ae 
After a few words in relation to the course of some 
ventlemen on this fluor, he approached the only 
question of difficulty—the question of slavery as 





— 


connected with the annexation of Texas to this 
Union. The gentleman from New York had re- 
peated the observation of a gentleman from Ohio 
about coming forward in a spirit of compromise, to 
which he would say that they had no power to en- 
force their tendered compromise. And to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio he observed that his proposition 
was destitute of every feature of liberality. Taking 
it for granted that Congress had the power, and that 
the people w illed it, to admit Texas as a State into 
the Union, he asked for the power by which they 
could prevent the people of a sovereign State from 
the exercise of those rights which, by the terms of 
our constitution, were reserved to the States respect- 
ively. 

Did the gentleman from New York propose by 
legislation here to say that the people who might 
inhabit a certain portion of the territory of Texas, 
when they came into the Union, should be deprived 
of those rights guarantied to the citizens of his own 
State He put it to the gentleman from New York 
if his sense Of honor did not revolt at this proposi- 
tion. If New York to-morrow were to propose to 
establish slavery within the limits of her territory, 
had this government the power to control her action? 
And would they admit States into the Union desti- 
tute of those rights and privileges which now be- 
longed to the existing States? They had not the 
power to make such a restriction. The country 
might acquiesce in it, as it had acquiesced in a com- 

sromise of the same character made heretofore; but 
“ denied the constitutional power of Congress to 
make such a restriction. 

Mr. C. alluded to the Rhode Island difficulties, 
and to the report made thereon to this House by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Burke,]} 
which, he said, however gentlemen might consider 
the correctness or incorrectness of its doctrines, re- 
flected great credit upon the research and ability of 
the gentleman. He read one of the resolutions ac- 
companying this report, which lays down the doc- 
trine that a majority of the people have the right at 
all times to change their existing forms of govern- 
ment, and to substitute new forms in the place of 
those abrogated. This re per was also concurred 
in by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Rartn- 
BUN,| Who had just taken his seat, and must, of 
course, be conclusive authority with him. Now, to 
apply this prine iple to the question they were con- 
sidering: place this restriction on a portion of the 
territory of Texas; she comes into the Union; her 
constitution is adopted and submitted to the consid- 
eration of Congress, under the power granted to 
them in the constitution, to declare it a republican 
form of government; but the constitution allowed 
them to go no farther than to decide whether 
it was a “republican government. He cared not 
whether the clause existed in the constitution guard- 
ing or rejecting the institution of slavery. Let the 
State come into the Union, and then he wanted to 
know what there was to prevent her people stand- 
ing onthe same platform as the people of Rhode 
Island, of New York, and of Georgia, from altering 
their constitution at pleasure, provided they retained 
a republican form of government. W ould gentle- 
men allege that the establishing the institution of 
slavery would be destroying a republican form of 
government? Then they must cast out of our 
Union Georgia, and wane State where slavery was 
recognised. He denied, and it seemed to him that 
it was apparent from these consider: itions, that Con- 
gress had any constitutional power to més ake sucha 
restriction; if made, and if it took effect, it could oaly 
do so by the acquiescence of the pex a 

He would now come to another question, viz: 








the Liberality of the compromise offered by — 
eevtlemen, and by the gentlemen from New Yo 

If he could not demonstrate to every ttt Bs = 
mind that the proposition to divide this territory 
equally, or in any other w y was iiberal, he 
had e would pledge himself to vote 
against this measure. Before procee.ing to this, 


however, he had one remark to meke with refer- 


ce to the compromises of the cor stitution. They 
were told by gentlemen who opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas, that they were willing to stand by 
the compromises of the constitution as they now 
existed, but they were unwilling to extend them 
any farther. Hecould understand this argument 
from gentlemen who were opposed to the annexa- 
tion of Texas under all cireumstance but he could 
not understand it from those who, while they pro- 
fessed to insist on the existing compromises of the 
constitution, were still willing to annex Texas 
with a portion of her territory as slave territory, 
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